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pretty stiff exams, too 


Not only the steel we use must pass a rigid test . . . 


We have a “‘board of examiners’’ which tests the 
merits of all the operations of our company. 


That “board” consists of our employes, our cus- 
tomers, and our stockholders—the three groups 
which have a primary interest in our business. 


We believe it is to the benefit of the entire social 
order that we operate our company in the best in- 
terests of these three groups. And they give us some 
pretty tough quizzes from time to time. 


We believe our customers deserve the very best 
product we can manufacture at the lowest possible 
price. Our employes are entitled to steady employ- 
ment, good working conditions, and the highest 
possible income consistent with the economics of 
the business. Our stockholders should have a reason- 
able return on the capital they invest in our busi- 
ness. Our constant purpose is to maintain a fair 
balance between these three groups. 


In every college community in the country, one 
or more of these groups is represented. How well do 
our principles work out in practice? 


TAKE EMPLOYES. In the last six years, the number 
of IH employes has increased from 60,000 to 90,000 
—an increase of 30,000 jobs. In the same period, 
the average straight time hourly earnings of our 
factory employes have increased 92.6%. 


TAKE CUSTOMERS. Last year we produced more 
goods and services than ever before. Customers 
benefited from the fact that our margin of profit on 
sales was one-third less than in 1941. 


TAKE STOCKHOLDERS. They have had fair return 
on the savings they have invested in our Company. 
Dividends on common stock last year are equiva- 
lent to 5% on the book value, as compared with 4% 
in 1941. 


TAKE THE COMPANY. Last year we had profits, 
after taxes, of 514 cents from each dollar of sales. 
We believe most people regard this as a reasonable 
rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing ability to earn a rea- 
sonable profit that has made it possible for Inter- 
national Harvester in the past year to serve more 
people—customers, employes, and stockholders— 
in greater measure than ever before. Profits mean 
progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue this record with 
each succeeding year in the future. 





This 1,000,000-volt X-ray machine in Harvester’s Manufacturing 
Research Department ‘looks through’’ 514 inches of steel to exam- 
ine the structure of fabricated parts. To protect operators and others 
from secondary radiation from its powerful tube, the machine is 
housed in a room with concrete walls 18 inches thick. Control is 
from a panel outside the room. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Here’s a Mining Town—MODERN STYLE 


St acormemmene es 
SSERIT ES sean 


If your eye picks out the parking 
lot shown here first, you’ve 
spotted what really gives this 
modern mining community a 
twentieth-century touch. For no 
longer do miners need to live 
right next to the coal mine. 
Earning the highest wages paid 
by any major industry, they can 
afford to live where they like. 
As a result, about two-thirds of 
bituminous coal miners today 
own their homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among 
the remaining third, there is a 
trend to buy the “company” 
houses they now live in! 





Efficiency goes up, delays go down—when modern mines 
turn to radio for train communication. The motorman 
below can take orders on the run and be directed to 
where he’s most needed. Radio dispatching keeps coal 
moving faster, provides greater safety underground. 





It's worthwhile learning about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes accurate, timely information about 
our greatest national resource, we’ve published a 
valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For 
your free copies, mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuinctTon 5, D. C. 


Safety is serious business in coal mining—and mine fore- 
men, below, meet daily to review conditions throughout 
modern mines. Today American mines are twice as safe 
in terms of man hours worked as they were 40 years ago. 
And more than four times safer in terms of tons mined. 

















; Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me free copies of 

| PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 

| Name 

{ Street PLEASE PRINT 

| City Zone State 

l Name of School 











BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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WAY re te 
ica Jory vooxs 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Petersen and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





United States History 


FREMONT P. WIRTH, Professor of History 


The George Peabody College for Teachers 
text Teacher’s Manual e Recent Events 
Workbook @ Key to Workbook 
that 
Separate Tests 
anny History comes to life for the student using this new text. 
the Within its pages he sees what is back of our national de- 
velopment . .. he begins to think more clearly on press- 
twentieth ing current problems. 
It is Dr. Wirth’s genius to choose his material with un- 
century failing instinct for its historical significance. In this book 
he lays greatest emphasis on our national progress since 
1900. 
9. THAMES ae, 4 _ : 
o His style of presentation has all the artistry of the real 





storyteller. It is simple, direct, and eminently readable. 


organization and teaching aids. The advantages of a 
chronological and a topical treatment are combined. The 
teaching aids serve to strengthen memory and inspire in- 
dependent thought. 


88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


American Book Company 
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Iu This Tacsue 


& For those of our 53,000 members 
who couldn’t come to the 1948 conven. 
tion we report at length on the sessions 
held in Harrisburg, December 27-29, 
We are sorry we can’t convey to you 
all the ideas and inspiration which 
those days produced. Space in future 
issues may permit our giving you di- 
gests of the messages of some of the 
other speakers. 


bm We present our new President, 
David H. Stewart of Dormont. We still 
can’t answer all the questions put to 
us by a news reporter on December 29, 
but we hope most of your questions 
about him are answered in the vita 
given. 


B® The names of the 1949 Executive 
Council, which will form the policies 
and guide the activities of our Associa- 
tion in 1949, are given on our mast- 
head page. Given the usual support of 
our large membership, this group can 
make 1949 a banner year for PSEA. 


& Although we couldn’t announce the 
appearance of Governor Duff in our 
December program issue, we were 
pleased he came to bring our members 
a message at the Tuesday evening ses- 
sion. A brief record of his frank talk 
makes one page of this issue very im- 
portant to our readers. 


® Read the Resolutions approved by 
the House of Delegates on December 
28. These statements form the founda- 
tion on which much of our action this 
year will be built. 


> In our first feature article Charles 
Poole gives teachers of mathematics 
suggestions for teaching this important 


| subject and some places where addi- 


tional emphasis should be laid. 


® The news section announces the re- 
sults of the recent retirement board 
election, the coming meeting of AASA 


_ in Philadelphia and the recently-elected 


The hand of the master teacher is seen in this book’s | 


chairmen of our standing committees. 
The calendar of educational events 
which usually shrinks at this time of 
yéar seems longer than ever before. 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty Nine is 
going to be a year of much activity 
which we as educators will promote 
for the good of the boys and girls in 
our schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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ie THE EARLY 1800's, teachers had to board with the families of their pupils. 
Sleeping accommodations were meager, and winters intensely cold. For warmth, 
the group often slept in one bed — front to back — like a tray of spoons. 


If anyone tired of sleeping on one side, he would sing out, “Spoon Over!” 





and the others would rouse momentarily and face the other way... 


50,000 teachers 
now sleep aadisturted 


YNDISTURBED ... untroubled is the sleep of some 30,000 

) Educators-protected. For them, tomorrow’s unexpected 
accident or sickness will not wipe out their income and savings! 

Undisturbed is their security and  peace-of-mind — well 
proved by these actual claims cases from our files... 


$1153.55 to Miss D.B. , teacher. 
Suffering a stroke in January, 1948, Miss B was par- 
tially paralyzed; collected Educators disability benefits for one 
year. Her policy—still in force—costs $33.00 yearly! 


$1355.37 to Mr. P.D.S. , teacher. 


Grippe, poison ivy, bronchitis, high blood-pressure, heart 
disease, dermatitis, two broken legs . . . Eleven years of dis- 
abilities! Yet Mr. S ’s policy—still in force—costs only 
$43.15 annually! 


$1777.30 to Miss W.B. , teacher. 
Since joining Educators in 1944, Miss B has fractured 
legs, wrist, knee, thumb; sprained ankle; been disabled 569 
days. Her policy—still in force—costs but $20.75 per year! 














EDUCATORS offers your Group the same security. Extra income 
can be provided from first day of accident or sickness. Coverage 
is year ’round—(all leaves included). Benefits for as many as 
70 days hospital confinement are available. No physical examina- 
tion is required, and NO AGE LIMIT. Mail the coupon for 


full particulars. 


GROUP PROTECTION 


Non-Cancellable Individual Educators Policies are also available. 


Just the Thing for Your Living Room, Library or Classroom 





Educators MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. i 


Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Fashions in Groups,” 4 
also complete information on Group Protection [] Individual 


Protection [_] Have representative call [_] i 
UNNI Six ohn: oe mae eae ae ae one: ee Ws a nee hae e t 
POSE Lo ince stele chek Rte ae hal cw BO AS Maes ve pee 249 
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Education Through Play 


FOX-BLOX 


Original Entire-Class Building Blocks En- 
courage Children To Play Together and Learn 
By Actually Doing. One set enough for class 
to construct Walk-In Playhouse to hold 10 
children. All-Wood—Self-Locking—No Bolts. 
$145. F.O.B. Battle Creek. FOX JR. $100. 

Write for Complete Information 
FOX-BLOX 45-Pa Upton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Prompt Delivery On 
Kindergarten Chairs 





$50.40 doz. 


Sturdy and attractive, these new 
Kindergarten Chairs are made 
from 34” zinc-dulled satin finish 
Steel tubing, carefully welded. 
Every chair has hardwood seats 
and rubber feet, with all wood 
parts attractively finished in Red, 
Blue or Green. The seat heights 
are 10" 11", 12" or 14". The 14” 
seats are $52.20 per dozen. Strong 
and durable, these chairs answer 
every requirement for Schools and 
Churches. PROMPT SHIPMENT 
can now be made FOB the 
Pennsylvania Factory. 


KURTZ BROS. 


4th & Reed Sts. 8033 Bennett St. 
Clearfield, Pa. Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
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cs IMPROVE YOUR 
FRENCH 


in beautiful, Old-World surroundings 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Montreal, Canada 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 11 


Perfect your French, for pro- 
fessional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive 
French atmosphere of McGill's popu- 
lar, long-established French Summer 
School at Montreal — in the heart of 
Old-World. French Canada. Ideal 
study, conversational, residential 
course for teachers, students, and 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French 
university teachers. Resident scholar- 
ships and university credit certificates. 
Co-educational. Comfortab!e accom- 
modation, interesting social amenities. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) $250 
e 





Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 
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itive FaeK 


in the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets...allexpense stop-off tours over mou~- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern’s travel experts are 
ready to help you plan your 
vacation—<write today. 














3, Pass 19er Traffic Manager 


. Ss 11, Minr 
n Railway, St. Pau (opt. 9) 


p. G. Holme 
Great Norther’ 
Vestern vacation this year. 
ationon Glacier National 
via Great Northern. 


1 am planning @ V 
Please send me inform 
Park and how to g0 there 
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| number, and in the higher develop- 


| Thus science is provided with a tool of 


| that we couldn’t list a fraction of them 


| astronomy. 


| we needed for a certain room proved 


The February Cover 


“Mathematics 
has for its ob- 
ject the study 
of exact and 
necessary rela- 
tions concern- 
ing the magni- 
tude, the form, 
and the relative 
position of vari- 
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terial or imma- 
terial, which appeal to our senses.” — 
Sagnet 

This definition of mathematics, con- 
sidered more or less satisfactory by 
eminent mathematicians, would mean 
little to most of the boys and girls who 
study arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry in our public schools. 
More important is it for them to un- 
derstand the many uses in the world 
today of this science, about which the 
Egyptians knew a great deal as long 
ago as 3000 B. C. 

The two most striking and useful 
characteristics of mathematics are its 
accuracy and its generality. In arith- 
metic we have the accuracy which re- 


duces vague ideas of number and 
quantity to precise statements. In | 


algebra, where x may represent any 


ments of mathematics, the quality of 
generality is added to that of accuracy. 


unique value. 
The uses of pure and applied mathe- 
matics are so many in our modern life, 


even after hours of thought. Applied 
mathematics is used in mechanics, 
physics, including thermodynamics, 
electricity, optics, and molecular 
physics, geodesy, and geophysics, and 


Math problems are worked out to | 
produce that car we drive, the re- 
frigerator from which we get our cold 
food and drink, the paste we use to 
stick wallpaper, the amount of which 


such a tricky arithmetic problem. The 
airplane in which we trustingly ride is 
flown blind by use of instruments the 
calculations for which have been 
worked out so carefully. And the 
wonders which will come in the future 








from the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy will have endless pages of num- 
bers and equations as their background. | 


WHEREVER — 


HOWEVER | TRAVEL 
| ALWAYS CARRY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 












© Safe, spendable everywhere and 
provide instant identification 


e If lost or stolen without your’ 
second signature, their full value 
is promptly refunded 


© Cost so little—only 75¢ per $100. 
Good until used 


e Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Hip val tn World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, 
and the materials of which they are made, move 
to you — somewhere along the line — by rail. So 
here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail- 
roads did their job of serving you last year: 


_ a , 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people rode 
the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to carrying 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip 
of almost 300 miles during the year. 





3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! 





4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” In 1948 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than 
a billion dollars. That meant spending an average of 
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three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 
senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient 
locomotives —for new track, signals, and shops to keep 
them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 








5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide and 
maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad 
dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay 
about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They 


= : are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. 


For their services railroads received in 1948 an 
average of only about 1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
century ago—when wages and the prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies were only half what 
they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their service, 
railroads must continue investing money in better 
plants and facilities. To be able to do this they 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- 
roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation system in the world. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s 
great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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NUMBERS—Take “One” 


™ that “One” represent a child, any 
| child. After all, we are teaching 
the child, not the subject, aren’t we? 


Purpose 


Is it our plan to train that child so 
that he becomes more effective in meet- 
ing situations, both in the present and 
in the future? 

This implies that it is the purpose 
of arithmetic to develop the ability of 
the child to do quantitative-qualitative 
thinking in situations which he meets. 
Arithmetic is certainly to be considered 
more than a set of specific skills and 
facts. It must be recognized as a 
system of quantitative-qualitative think- 
ing including facts, concepts, prin- 
ciples, and processes. The mechanics. of 
mathematics, accuracy of computation, 
and quantitative-qualitative thinking 
are so closely allied that they cannot 
be separated in practice. 


Meaning 


Doesn’t the school’s responsibility for 
the fullest development of this ability 
to do quantitative-qualitative thinking 
carry a dual responsibility for the 
selection of these experiences ? 

Two areas of school experience. 
namely reading and social studies. 
have gone far in the utilization of 
situations that are real, vital, and 
meaningful. Arithmetic has lagged be- 
hind in this development but is fast 
catching up because of recent improve- 
ments in textbooks and wider applica- 
tion of meaningful situations. 
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Teachers have recognized that use of 
a wide variety of concrete materials 
in diverse situations aids the younger 
child in the understanding of number. 
“The abstract should be taught only 
after understanding has been made 
through use of the concrete,” is a 
generally accepted rule in teaching 
numbers to children particularly in the 
primary grades. This does not pre- 
clude that rote counting is undesirable. 
Rationalization, whenever possible, is 
the order of the day. The process of 
thought is considered at least as im- 
portant as the product of thought. 


Readiness 


Isn’t readiness for arithmetic as 
vital a factor as readiness for reading? 

There must be readiness in basic 
understandings and fundamental skills, 
readiness for sound application and in- 
telligent interpretation. Readiness for 
arithmetic is primarily the product of 
relevant experiences which encourage 
sounder application and more intelli- 
gent interpretation. Hand in hand with 
arithmetical readiness goes the practice 
of spiral or spaced learning. This means 
extending various and more complex 
arithmetical experiences both upward 
and downward to take care of indi- 
vidual differences within the school. 
Thus the child may learn various ele- 
ments in arithmetic at the time when 
he needs them and at a pace which is 
adaptable to his own thought process. 

Since grouping of children within 


grades or age levels for teaching of 


Om 
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by CHARLES E. POOLE 
who is the principal of the High- 
land School in Abington Town- 
ship. He served on the State-wide 
committee of the Department of 
Public Instruction which prepared 
material on mathematics for the 
new elementary-school curricu- 
lum. 


reading is an accepted technique, why 
shouldn’t the same technique be ap- 
plied in arithmetic? 

Mathematical experiences should be 
within the limits where individuals can 
achieve success in them. There is such 
a thing as mathematical readiness 
which exists from day to day. It also 
exists in changing from level to level 
or process to process in learning arith- 
metic. 


Diagnosis 

What is the primary purpose of our 
testing program, to determine the rat- 
ing of the pupil, or to determine the 
need for further teaching or re-teach- 
ing? 

We should make greater utilization 
of inventory and diagnostic tests, 
teacher-made as well as standardized, 
to discover the level of development of 
each child as well as his peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses in arithmetic. 
We should then begin teaching him at 
the point where his present knowledge 
ends. Not only the teacher but the child 
himself should be cognizant of his 
progress. 

There has been much emphasis on 
teacher-pupil learning __ situations 
whereas pupil-pupil learning  situa- 
tions may not have been encouraged. 
Yes, the individual child must do the 
learning but many arithmetic experi- 
ences present opportunities for teach- 
ers to encourage pupil-pupil coopera- 
tive learning. 

As techniques of guidance and mo- 










a 
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tivation, within the limits of what is 
desirable, there is increasing use of 
pupil self-direction and self-appraisal. 

There is so great a need for stimu- 
lation and challenge for the child who 
“finishes first and always has most 
everything right.” Someone has said, 
“The most retarded pupil in the Ameri- 
can school is the bright boy or girl.” 
Let’s find the future mathematician, 
scientist, engineer, or accountant and 
stimulate him and develop within him 
a permanent interest in numbers and 
number processes through meaningful 
activities. This does: not preclude that 
we ignore the others; certainly not, 
but let’s face the challenge which the 
bright child brings to us. 


Drill 


What part does drill play in the 
newer approach to teaching mathe- 
matics? 

Drill has a place in the teaching of 
arithmetic, but we must agree that we 
want understanding first. Drill should 
be used only to fix that which has been 
taught. If we agree that drill is a pro- 
cedure to fix that which has been 
taught, then we must also agree that it 
becomes necessary to make sure that 
processes and facts are taught 
thoroughly and understood before drill 
is used. 

The outcomes of the traditional 
drill program which stresses the de- 
velopment of computational skills are 
too narrow. The modern well-rounded 
program dealing with the social and 
mathematical phases of arithmetic will 
not only result in a satisfactory de- 
velopment of computational skills but 
also develop a well-rounded personality 
and an enrichment of learning. It is 
suggested that drill be used not merely 
as a repetitive procedure but as an op- 
portunity for learning through direct 
use in many contexts. 





Enriched mathematical experiences 
should precede drill on all funda- 
mental processes. Thus drill is delayed 
until such experiences are developed 
and there is a need for fixing that 
which has been taught. These enriched 
mathematical experiences should be 
broadened and developed so that they 
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are challenging to the child of high 
ability and low ability, as well as, 
average ability in the group. 


Uses 


Isn’t mathematics a form of com- 
munication? Does mathematics have 
any social uses? 

The use of numbers to express the 
ideas of men is certainly a manner of 
communicating. Among the uses for 
mathematics are to aid man in express- 
ing his ideas to other men and to make 
him better able to evaluate in this 
social world in which he lives. 

The teacher’s big problem is to stress 
the socializing element in the field of 
mathematics. The child must be made 
to feel that numbers are not something 
to be thought about for only forty-five 
minutes per day but rather as some- 
thing interesting and in use all day 
long every day. Teachers must assist 
the child to use facts so that they 
evolve into ideas, concepts, conclusions, 
and attitudes and make them his own. 

Social application means applying 
arithmetical processes used in living, 
whether in the home, school, store. or 
bank, to mention a few. 


Units 


Do large units lend themselves to 
use of mathematics? 
It is generally recognized that much 





of the content material may be taught 
by integration with other subjects such 
as geography, history, science, health, 
and the languages arts. However, it 
must not be forgotten that much of the 
content material must be _ taught 
separately for the sake of sequential 
development. 


Vocabulary 


Is there a vocabulary which is 
peculiar to arithmetic? 

Arithmetical terms or vocabulary 
must be developed for arithmetic the 
same as the vocabulary which is de- 
veloped for specific reading lessons. 
Too often we have ignored this phase 
of the arithmetic program. Lack of 
understanding of terms only compli- 
cates the child’s thinking. 

There should be extensive use of 


many oral and written problems with. 
out numbers which will aid the child 
in the development of vocabulary, con- 
cepts, processes, and analytical think. 


ing. 


Logical Thinking 

Does the arithmetic program develop 
logical thinking? 

The child, with proper guidance, 
soon recognizes the exactness of num- 
bers and the need for expressing per- 
fectly quantitative relations in precise 
language. 








S= = & 
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There is even a type of analytical 
reading which is peculiar to arithmetic. 
The child must read problems for 
particulars and then must organize 
facts in his mind to develop a solution 
in a sequential order. 


One Child 


Regardless of the number you have 
in your class, be it thirty, forty, or 
more, the primary object of your teach- 
ing is each “One.” Even though he is 
a participant with his group in most 
living situations, that “One” child is 
doing his own learning. 








Eastern District 
of PSPA Meets 
The S. S. Palmer High School of 


Palmerton acted as host school to 692 
delegates attending the Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, December 1. 

Eugene P. Bertin, assistant executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association and former edi- 
tor of publications for the Department 
of Public Instruction, spoke on “The 
Biggest Story Ever Told,” the story of 
what the schools are doing in America. 

Sectional meetings and clinics were 
conducted on all phases of school pub- 
lications during the afternoon. Thirty- 
eight schools were represented® at the 
meetings. 

Karl Zettlemoyer of Palmerton was 
reelected president of the Inter-County 
Press Association, sponsors of the con- 
vention; John Eckert of East Strouds- 
burg, vice president; Stella Hinch of 
Mahanoy City, secretary-treasurer. 
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“Our main and sole objective is the 
good of the children of the Common- 
wealth, and may I solicit your co- 
operation in bringing together our 
53,000 strong in the year 1949 so that 
we, in Pennsylvania, go forward!” 


In these words at the closing session 
of the Annual Convention of the PSEA 
held in Harrisburg, December 27-29, 
David H. Stewart, newly elected presi- 
dent, charted the course of the Associa- 
tion for the year ahead. 

Head and heart of PSEA with its 
53,000 members, is the House of Dele- 
gates of 593 elected representatives 
from 300 local branches located in nine 
convention districts of the State. 
Flanking this core echelon are a score 
of elective and appointive State Com- 
mittees on the one hand, and five major 
departments and their nineteen sec- 
tions, and twenty-one round tables on 
the other. 

With this comprehensive closely 
knit organization, the Convention 
shaped up into more than sixty separate 
meétings including two general ses- 
sions, two meetings of the House of 
Delegates, forty-five sectional and de- 
partmental meetings, and a_ dozen 
breakfasts. luncheons, and _ dinners. 
During the three-day convention, dele- 
gates swarmed in and out of thirty 
meeting places in twelve different build- 
ings each day, and sought rest in a 
score of. city and suburban hotels at 
night. 

Issues and personalities were re- 
flected in the city newspapers in head- 
lines and pictures: “State Educators 
Hear Challenges of Profession,” 
“Urges Federal School Grant,” “Pay 
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Boost on Local Basis Says Duff,” 
“Teacher 77 Returns for Convention,” 
“Teachers Want Tax Exemption on 
Annuities.” Interspersed with the news 
were candid shots of retiring presi- 
dent, N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion; 
NEA President, Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie; President Elect, D. H. Stewart, 
Dormont, and others who figured 
largely in the Convention Agenda. 


Delegate: Assembly 

The delegate assembly, during its 
two meetings over which N. Eugene 
Shoemaker, President, presided, re- 
ceived and approved reports of some 
twenty committees, elected officers and 
State committee members, discussed 
legislative proposals for the 1949 
General Assembly, voted on amend- 
ments to the Constitution, adopted reso- 
lutions, and conducted other business 
essential to the operation of the As- 
sociation. 

D. H. Stewart, superintendent of 
schools, Dormont, was the unanimous 
choice of the body. To the Committee 
on Legislation, the delegates elected 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia; 
Lee E. Corter, State College; J. Frank 
Faust, Chambersburg; Millard L. 
Gleim, Bangor; John M. Lumley, 
Dushore; Mabel Simmons, Greenville. 

Choices for the Committee on Reso- 
lutions were Ralph C. Brown, Cata- 
sauqua; George E. Fitch, Coalport; 
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Marjorie Harvey, Monessen; <Aelfric 
James, Sr., Easton; Kenneth Leroy 
Springer, York; and Mrs. Beryl 
Thomas, Kingston. Elected to the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare were Walter 
R. Douthett, Darby; Mary Klingen- 
smith, Greensburg; and Ruth Leach, 
Johnstown. Mabel Studebaker, Erie, 
was re-elected NEA State Director for 
Pennsylvania. 

In considering the legislative pro- 
gram, the délegates voted equal em- 
phasis on retirement and salary legis- 
lation. The delegates also voted against 
the continuation of the issuance of 
emergency certificates for teaching. 


What They Said 


Much that the principal speakers 
said bore directly upon the theme of 
the Convention, “Building Better Citi- 

2 : . . 
zens.” Here we give some brief digests 
of the speeches. 


Governor James H. Durr: Teach- 
ers have the right to receive advance- 
ment in compensation on the scale 
other people are receiving advance- 
ment, and in accordance with the rising 
cost of living. . . . To the degree how- 
ever that local communities fail to 
meet their obligations, the State is less 
able to meet its obligation in the over- 
all picture in the Commonwealth. . . . 
Instead of feeling sorry for ourselves 
in this period, we should be thankful 
that we are living in a period of such 
tremendous challenge. We should insist 
that everyone’s obligation, at every 
level of government, be met. 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction: During the year of 
1948 members of the Department of 
Public Instruction participated in over 
2,500 educational conferences in the 
Department and in the field. They 
reached actually over 30,000 individu- 
als, 25,000 of whom were teachers 
and administrators. 

This is the great year for us to 
demonstrate that democracy is a 
project in cooperation, and this is our 
chance to demonstrate to the people 
of Pennsylvania, to the people of the 
Nation, and to the people of the world 
that we believe in the kind of democ- 
racy which means cooperation. 
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Exchange Teachers Guests at Convention 
Ronald C. Kent, Miss Studebaker, Mrs. Mary McGrath, Doris Pilkington 


MABEL STUDEBAKER. President. 
NEA: We find education in a more 
serious condition now than in the de- 
pression years. One and one-half per 
cent of the tax dollar now goes to 
schools as contrasted with a previous 
allocation of five per cent. It would 
appear that the Federal Government is 
in a better position to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity in America than are 
either local or state governments. 

Teachers are not encouraging their 
best pupils to prepare for careers in 
education because there is not enough 
money in teaching. If nothing is done 
about this situation, children today 
may receive a poorer quality of educa- 
tion than their parents. We are not 
doing enough to keep the education of 
this country up to the standard to 
which we give lip service. 


NorMAN Cousins, Editor, Saturday 
Review of Literature: The United 
States, its institutions and its people 
are in greater danger now than ever 
before. The demands a 
volcanic eruption of public opinion in 
the United States behind the program 
of the UN. We can gain peace only 
through a UN strong enough—with 
Russia if possible, without Russia if 
necessary. The American people are 
called upon to express the demand. 
The human race has exhausted its 
margin for error. 


situation 


ALTHEA Kratz Horret, Dean of 
Women, University of Pennsylvania: 
Our international position in the post- 
war world is so vital that our smallest 
actions at home have far reaching 
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effects, and our own security is a highly 
interdependent one in the world of to- 
day, and it is tied to the security and 


‘the well-being of people in all coun- 


tries. 

We are convinced that the free way 
of life holds a promise of hope for all 
people. and we have what is, perhaps, 
the greatest responsibility ever placed 
upon a people to keep this promise 
alive. There must, therefore, be no 
discrepancies between our words, and 
our beliefs, and our actions, and it is 
our schools, and our homes, and our 
churches that must develop young 
people who can play a significant and 
constructive role in American life- 
young people whose thinking, whose 
experience, and whose standards make 
them superior persons as individuals, 
as homemakers, as citizens, as workers, 
to meet these challenges of our time. 


Lyte W. Asupy, Associate Editor. 
NEA Journal: The NEA Overseas 
Teacher Relief Project is a success 
story. It is a story of the heart, of con- 
cern for the welfare of your fellow 
teachers around the world whose mis- 
fortune was not of their own making. 
Sending abroad from the teachers of 
America more than a quarter-million 
dollars in food, clothing, books, and 
expenses for exchange teachers was a 
labor of love for all, and an example 
of an efficient organization in action. 

Reactions from thousands of grateful 
teachers abroad ranged from down- 
right disbelief and amazement to rap- 
tures of ecstasy, hope, and sincere 
testimonies of everlasting good will 


and understanding. This program was 
far more significant than the amount 
of money involved because of its in- 
fluence upon teachers who must mold 
the defense of the peace in the minds of 
children and young people. 


RatepH McDona.Lp, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards: Three crucial needs of edu- 
cation today are: to strengthen and im- 
prove the educational program with 
emphasis on the basic freedoms, to 
acquaint the lay public with educa- 
tional facts, and to strengthen the pro- 
fession from within by maintaining 
high standards. The schools can lay 
the foundation for world peace by edu- 
cating our children to appreciate and 
contribute to the basic American free- 
doms. This can be done more effectively 
when teachers are organized and ex- 
ercise effective leadership in _ the 
schools and community. 


Joun O’NEIL, Chairman, State Tax 
Equalization Board: The findings of 
the Board so far indicate that the new 
market valuations of real estate are in 
excess of present assessed valuations in 
every one of the 2544 school districts 
of Pennsylvania. The Tax Equalization 
Board is endeavoring to establish 
general State-wide uniformity on valua- 
tions that will eliminate the inequalities 
brought about by the lack of uni- 
formity in assessed valuations. 


THEopoRE A. DISTLER, President, 
Franklin and Marshall College: Re- 
ligion must be at the core of learning 
and living. 

W. Harnes Kent, YMCA State Sec- 
retary: One thousand Hi-Y Clubs in 
the high schools of Pennsylvania afford 
a real opportunity to train our youth 
to be interested in the larger good. 

While most of the speakers at De- 
partmental and Sectional meetings 
were drawn from the ranks of the As- 
sociation itself, there were some who 
were from out-of-state, or from other 
professions. Included among these, in 
addition to the above, were: Francis 
J. Brown, executive secretary, Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Margaret A. 
Edwards, director, Work with Young 
People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Walter E. Myer, 
director of Civic Education Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Alfred D. Keator, 
State Librarian; Nora B. Thompson, 
University of San Carlos, Guatemala, 
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and teacher in Ardmore; Mildred Cal- 
laway, art supervisor, Mountain Lakes, 
New Jersey. 

Several merchants of Harrisburg and 
Lancaster took part in the round table 
meeting of distributive education. 

The Convention took on an inter- 
national aspect by the presence and 
participation of four British exchange 
teachers and by reports from the In- 
ternational Congress of Psychologists 
in Scotland, school clinics and institutes 
in Europe, International Congress of 
Mental Health, International Society 


The Work of State Committees 


Many advancements made by PSEA 
are due to the work of State Com- 
mittees whose reports to the House of 
Delegates this year covered such vital 
sectors in the educational front as, 
liberalization of retirement laws and 
other legislation, professional ethics. 
teacher welfare, professional planning. 
teacher education standards of selection, 
preparation, and in-service growth, pro- 
fessional activities for future teachers, 
and Local Branch services. 


Departments, Sections and 
Round Tables 


Accent on citizenship was clearly 
evident in the meetings of the depart- 
ments, sections, and round tables of 
the Association. Emphasis was given 
to such topics as higher education for 
American democracy, steps toward 
dynamic leadership, planning a com- 
munity, intercultural relations, Ameri- 
can way of life in elementary schools, 
functionalizing citizenship and democ- 
racy, citizenship through home eco- 





President Shoemaker at Rostrum with House of Delegates in Session 


for Business Education in Switzerland, 
and the American Academy in Rome. 
There were addresses also on such sub- 
jects as Afterglows of Amsterdam, On 
French Soil Again, Experiences in 
Korea, and Modern Language Teach- 
ing and Inter-American Unity. 

Among the honor guests at the Tues- 
day evening’s general session were 
Mrs. James Meehan, president, Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Bert L. Liles, president. 
Pennsylvania School Directors As- 
sociation. 
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In view of the new legislative year 
on Capitol Hill, particular emphasis 
was given to the report of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. Proposals adopted for 
presentation to the General Assembly 
include legislation on retirement and 
salaries, state subsidies and revenues, 
school building procedures, tenure 
under reorganization of school dis- 
tricts, the status of superintendents and 
supervising principals, institute fees, 
management of student activity funds, 
teachers colleges, and _ sabbatical 
leave. 


nomics, the American way of life 
through the student council, zeal for 
democracy through the social studies, 
and better citizenship through science 
instruction. 

Other lively subjects of these section 
meetings were the educational needs of 
Pennsylvania, education and certifica- 
tion, some common weaknesses in col- 
lege instruction, school library develop- 
ment, and the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 

More than usual interest was shown 
in the new plan for consolidation of 
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school districts and the recently re- 
leased report of the President’s Com- 
mission for the Study of Higher Edu- 


cation. 


Valedictory 


In his valedictory, which climaxed 
the Convention, Retiring President N. 
Eugene Shoemaker said, “My sole wish 
is that.as the years come and go, we 
may grow in strength and in service 
to the boys and girls of the Common- 
wealth.” 


6. 


Resolutions 


We extend our gratitude to our 


staff members at PSEA Head- 


_ quarters, the Executive Council, 


the elective and appointive com- 
mittees for their ardent efforts 
and support in advancing the pro- 
fessional and legislative program 
of our Association. 

We recognize Doctor Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and his staff as edu- 
cational leaders of the Common- 
wealth. We express our apprecia- 
tion for that leadership and pledge 
our continued cooperation. 

We pledge our continued loyalty 
and cooperation to Governor 
James H. Duff and to the members 
of the 1949 General Assembly. We 
urge the 1949 General Assembly 
to enact adequate; equitable, and 
workable legislation which will 
guarantee to every boy and girl of 
the Commonwealth equality of 
educational opportunity and which 
will recognize that a more ade- 
quately remunerated teacher is 
imperative to the further improve- 
ment of our public school pro- 
gram. 

We commend to our entire mem- 
bership the legislative program 
formulated by our Legislative 
Committee and adopted by this 
convention; we urge united sup- 
port for its enactment into law. 
We compliment and thank the 
Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems for the comprehensive study 
just completed and the individual 
members for their untiring and 
unselfish efforts in presenting to 
local groups throughout the State 
the proposed plan for the liberali- 
zation of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System of 
Pennsylvania. 

We commend the Parent-Teacher 


8. 


10. 


Associations and other  civic- 
minded organizations for their in- 
terest and study of educational 
programs and policies. We en- 
courage a continuance of this 
work for the further understand- 


ing and interpretation of the 
school to the home and com- 
munity. 


We express appreciation to the 
American Legion and other or- 
ganizations for their active par- 
ticipation and cooperation in the 
observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. 

We recognize the necessity of a 
teacher recruitment program to 
staff adequately the schools of the 
Commonwealth. We recommend 
a selective program whereby 
young men and women of desir- 
able personality, aptitude, and 
scholarship be admitted to our 
teacher-education institutions as 
applicants for the profession, and 
further recommend that these ap- 
plicants be. carefully screened 
during their four years of prepa- 
ration. 

We deplore the practice of em- 
ploying teachers with full-time 
emergency certification, and we 
urge all school districts to employ 
only properly certificated teachers. 
We urge the General Assembly to 
give consideration to such correc- 
tive legislation as may be neces- 
sary to establish units of school 
administration capable of provid- 
ing an efficient and comprehensive 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


program of education for the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. 

We note with approval the im. 
petus given to the school dental 
and medical examinations by the 
addition of nursing service. We 
recommend an expanded follow-up 
program to accelerate the cor- 
rections improving the health of 
the child. 

We note with approval the in- 
herent values in the National 
School Lunch Program. We urge 
the restoration of non-food sub- 
sidies for the extension and ex- 
pansion of these services. 

We commend the State officials 
for their splendid work in promot- 
ing Pennsylvania Week. We be- 
lieve that the schools can and 
should play an important part 
during this week in emphasizing 
the rich cultural heritage of the 
Commonwealth. 

We believe that driver education 
courses should be an integral part 
of the public school program and 
we commend the Department of 
Public Instruction for its leader- 
ship in establishing these courses. 
We congratulate those school dis- 
tricts. which have incorporated 
such courses into their curricula. 
We pledge our support to the 
Victory Action Program of the 
National Education Association. 
We recognize that the perpetua- 
tion of the democratic ideals in 
our republic form of government 
depends upon a_ well educated 





C. O. Williams; Helen Hinsey, President, Uniontown Teachers Association; and N. Eugene 
Shoemaker Study Convention Program at PSEA Registration Desk in Penn-Harris Hotel 
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Three Presidents Confer 
President-Elect Stewart, NEA President Studebaker, PSEA President Shoemaker 


citizenry. We urge continued study 
and evaluation of our entire edu- 
cational program which prepares 
boys and girls to live together and 
to meet effectively the challenges 
of our changing society. 

17. We encourage the further develop- 
ment and extension of the voca- 
tional and avocational aspects of 
adult and veterans education as 
an integral part of our public 
school program. 

18. We encourage the continued co- 
operation of the Departments, Sec- 
tions, Round Tables, Convention 
Districts, and Local Br-nches of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association with the Department 
of Public Instruction in the study 
of the revision of the elementary 
and secondary school curricula. 
We commend the workshop pro- 
grams which have provided active, 
effective, and localized leadership. 

19. We request the 8lst Congress of 
the United States to enact legisla- 
tion exempting teachers’ retire- 
ment annuities from Federal In- 
come Taxes in the same manner 
and amounts allowed annuitants 
in certain other retirement systems. 

20. We urge the 8lst Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation 
which will guarantee through 
financial assistance to the States, 
without Federal control, a mini- 
mum foundation program for each 
child in the public schools in the 
United States and its territories. 

21. We urge instruction 
about and active support for 
UNESCO, the United Nations, and 
the World Organization for the 


continual 
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Teaching Profession to achieve 
education for world understand- 
ing. « ; 

22. We commend the membership of 
the Association for their generous 
contributions to the Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund and urge 
continued support to this worth- 
while project for the current year. 

Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 

Vincent J. Dunleavy, Minooka 

W. W. Eshelman, Chairman, 
Fort Washington 

George E. Fitch, Coalport 

H. E. Gayman, ex officio, Har- 
risburg 

Marjorie Harvey, Monessen 

Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 

William P. Miller, Burgettstown 

A. R. Moon, Cochranton 

Kenneth L. Springer, York 

Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks 

Joseph T. Yurkewitch, Susque- 


hanna 


House of Delegates 
The extent to which the dif- 
ferent educational positions find 
representation in the House of 
Delegates is illustrated by the 
tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom Teachers 53 375 
Supervising Principals . 4 
Elementary Principals ee 73 
High School Principals a 
College, State Teachers College, 

and University Professors . 23 
Supervisors and Directors 16 
Assistant and Vice Principals 12 
Heads of Departments 11 
Vocational and _ Industrial 

Teachers 9 
Assistant County Superin- 

tendents 7 
District Superintendents 6 
Counsellors + 


County Superintendents ..... 5 


ON Se ene Se ia ae 4 
Assistant Supervising Princi- 

O's Sect ie SRR de Rat es 3 
Department of Public Instruc- 


SM ie on MOR Sat 2 
Associate Superintendent . 1 
College President . 1 
ph Ee aeaRariees senor eciaeed 3 1 
Director of Pupil Accounting 1 
School Nurse. ................ 1 
Special Education Teacher 1 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Or- 

phan School ............. 1 


Amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws 


The House of Delegates voted on 
four amendments to the constitution. 
The results were as follows: 

1. Amendments to Article IV and 
Article VIII, concerning officers. . . . 
Yes-455; No-98; Passed 

2. Amendment to Article [I], Sec- 
tion 1, By-Laws, concerning invest- 
ments of Permanent Fund... . Yes-528; 
No-23; Passed 

3. Amendment to Article VII which 
would require the election of members 
to the Resolutions and Legislative Com- 
mittees from the Convention Districts. 
.. . Yes-329; No-229; Failed 

4. Amendment to Article III, Sec- 
tion 1, requiring that members of the 
Association must also be members of 
the Local Branch where such exists. 
... Yes-410; No-148; Passed 

‘The detailed wording of these 
amendments appears on pages 155 and 
156 of the December, 1948, issue of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Committee Chairmen 
Elected 


On January 10 Doctor Hallett re- 
ported that the elections for chairmen 
of the respective committees resulted 
in the following: 

Committee on Legislation—John M. 
Lumley, Dushore 

Committee on Resolutions—W. W. 
Eshelman, Fort Washington 

Committee on Teacher W elfare—Ed- 


win C. Broome, Philadelphia 
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The Honorable James H. Duff 


WOULD like to discuss with you. 

briefly, a few of what I believe are 
problems that are yours as well as 
mine. 

I think I have made clear on a num- 
ber of occasions that I believe in 
proper compensation for those engaged 
in the immensely important work to 
which you have devoted your lives. But 
in this matter of compensation, we 
are faced by problems in the various 
states and the local communities. and 
in the federal government that, while 
they are not new, are becoming more 
acute. In the decade past you have re- 
ceived in subsidies from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania approximately 
a 300 per cent increase from what you 
received at the beginning of that dec- 
ade. 

It is right that you should continue 
to expect advancement in the compen- 
sation that you receive, and on the 
scale that other people are receiving 
advancement, and in accordance with 
the cost of living. 

Right now, we are trying to define 
in the world what democracy is. | 
think that the criticism of democracy, 
for the most part, has been totally ill- 
founded for the reason that what has 
been described to be democracy in 
many sections of the world is not 
democracy; certainly it is not democ- 
racy as we know it here in America. 
The distinguishing thing about our 
democracy in America is that we have 
the benefit of the best brains and the 
best abilities in every community of 
America. In other parts of the world, 
democracy is where power is centered 
at the top, and the people have very 
little to do with it. 

Now, what does that have to do with 
your practical problem and mine? It 
has this. Local communities, as_ the 
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Governor Duff Stresses 
Local Responsibility 


demand for services in those communi- 
ties increases, instead of meeting the 
challenges of that demand on the local 
basis. have been coming to the central 
government. States have been doing 
exactly the same thing. Instead of solv- 
ing them on the state level, many have 
gone to Washington. 

At the last Session of the General 
Assembly, there was passed an Act 
known as 481, and that Act gave local 
communities the authority to levy for 
local purposes taxes in the amount 
needed for community services. There 
was a great deal of criticism at the time, 
and there has been a great deal of 
criticism since. . 

At the last meeting of the Gover- 
nors Conference, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, | was assigned the subject 
of leading a round table discussion 
upon this means of raising tax income. 
The purpose of this Act was to re- 
vitalize local government by doing 
away. as much as possible, with grants 
in aid. 

After the full discussion—I believe 
there were 41 of the 48 Governors 
present—they passed a resolution say- 
ing in effect that in their judgment 
local government must be revitalized 
in America if we are going to be able 
to continue to have the type of govern- 
ment and the kind of things that have 
made this country great. 

At every Session’ of the General As- 
sembly there are more and more de- 
mands for funds for a wide variety of 
objectives--funds for the kind of 
things we want to do. But I think we 
must bear in mind that there are obli- 
gations with this situation. One of them 
is to make people at home realize that 
all of the problems that must be solved, 
must be met more and more on the 
local basis. 

For example at the coming Session 
of the General Assembly I think we 
have much to do not only in education 
but in general social service. At In- 
diantown Gap, the Government of the 
United States and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania have an investment in 
installations and in land of about 
eighty-five million dollars. These great 
facilities are only used for thirty days 
in the year. It is my idea that as part 


of an educational program, those 
facilities ought to be used in the sum- 
mer, when they are not used by the 
military, for the purpose of giving 
underprivileged children in our Siate 
an opportunity for an outdoor educa- 
tion. That program will cost money. 

You know what the demands are 
going to be for the Stream Clearance 
Program. . . . We have the question 
of mental health. . . . I am talking to 
you about these things to show you 
the immense variety of demands that 
there are on the state level, that 
must be answered on the state level. 
Local communities cannot provide 
mental health programs. They cannot 
provide the hospitalization that is 
necessary, and we are getting con- 
stantly larger variety of things that we 
have to do at the state level. 

Do not mistake my attitude. I am 
not trying to give you an excuse of 
why we will fail the challenge of your 
problem at our level. So far as I am 
concerned, we will meet it frankly. 
honestly, and face to face. and you can 
depend on that. 

One of your problems is to see that 
the obligations be accepted at the local 
level. To the degree that the local 
communities fail to meet their obliga- 
tions. we are less able to meet our 
obligations to you on the state level. 

We are living in one of the most 
revolutionary periods of history, | am 
sure. You, in the teaching profession. 
know as well as I that the great ad- 
vances everywhere in civilization have 
not been in a period where there was 
no strife, when there were no problems 
to be solved, but the great advances 
have been in periods such as the one 
that now confronts us. Instead of feel- 
ing sorry for ourselves, we ought to be 
thankful we are living in a period of 
such tremendous challenge. 

I have been greatly blessed with 
the wonderful services of Doctor Haas 
during the time I have been Governor. 
I have the highest possible respect for 
him, and I would like him to be your 
intermediary with me on your needs 
in the order of their importance on 
your agenda. 


* Digest of a speech by Governor Duff at 
the PSEA Convention, December 28, 1948. 
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The Real Issue of 1948 


HIS happens to be a very poor time 

for experts, but I would like to give 
you some impressions gained from a 
recent trip to Germany. I should like 
to make it clear that I do not speak as 
an expert, but I have some hunches | 
would like to pass along to you. 

The first impression was that Com- 
munism and Soviet influence in Europe 
have reached the high watermark, and 
have already begun to recede. You 
could tell it all over Europe. 

The crops in Europe, in France. 
Italy, especially Italy and Western 
Germany, have been a lot better than 
most people had expected only six 
months ago, and despite the headlines, 
people throughout Europe, France and 
Italy, especially, were working and 
were working hard. 


Psychological Effect 
The Marshall Plan, though not yet 


in full operation, has begun to have 
its psychological effect. The “Air Lift” 
has made a tremendous impression on 
the peoples of Europe, including, I 
should say, especially, the Russians. 
Yet despite all these favorable signs, | 
came away deeply apprehensive be- 
cause they were, I felt, only superficial; 
that deep down the problem today was 
more acute than it had been six months 
ago, and much more than one year ago. 


Certainly, it was much more acute 
than it was two years ago, and that on 
the surface, there was the steady, relent- 
less, disintegration which was not to be 
mentioned in terms of the ideological 
conflict between America and Russia. 
It was a disintegration to be mentioned 
in terms of the vast momentum build- 
ing up, a momentum of crisis, in 
which almost anything could happen. 
It was a spiral tension, in which almost 
any incident could bring about an ex- 
plosion. 

I do not think that anyone can make 
any predictions as to whether there 
will or will not be war in Europe. This 
momentum that is building up is fore- 
ing each of the plays. 

In Germany today, you could have 
the incident that could touch off the 
explosion. It could happen in the “Air 
Lift,” or it could happen as the result 
of riots in Berlin getting out of hand 
and touching off a civil war in Berlin 
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which would spread to the rest of Ger- 
many. | suppose that is why an incident 
is called an incident, and, in this crisis, 
I think, you have the principal dangers 
of the world today... . 

When I say to you that the United 
States, its institutions, its people, are 
in greater danger today than ever be- 
fore in history, it is not to be dramatic, 
but it is the sober truth, and an under- 
statement of the truth. I think you have 
only to project the disintegration and 
deterioration in the fabric of the world 
peace in the past three years against 
the next year. Take that rate of dis- 
integration against the next year, pro- 
ject it, and see where we come out. 
Then, ask yourselves, “What do we 
have that could maintain that wall? 
What bulwarks are we now building 
against it?” Let’s go down the list. 

All our armaments—though the 
danger certainly would increase if we 
didn’t have a big armament program 
—are not enough. We know that during 
the past two years we have been en- 
gaged in this vast program of atomic 
armament. That, apparently, has not 
been enough to stop the spiral tensions. 

We have now had this “Get Tough 
Policy” for more than a year and a 
half—ever since the President pro- 
posed “all out aid to Greece and 
Turkey,” and yet during that time the 
tensions have increased. Russia has 
been tougher, too, since that time. 





How about a “Get Soft Policy?” 
That would be suicide. We tried it 
once before in the thirties. 

What about the United Nations? 
Why is it that today when you pick up 
your paper, three and one-half years 
after San Francisco, and read about 
Indonesia, and read about Palestine. 
you read the extent of the flabbiness of 
an organization set up to keep the 


peace? There is no compulsory juris- 
diction. It is a talking assembly, one 
which, perhaps, is capable of focusing 
world public opinion, and of a limited 
usefulness, but in a critical area of war 
and peace, it is of no usefulness. It has 
no access to crisis. 


A Volcanic Eruption 


Well, what can stop this? I think 
today that the only thing that can stop 
it, at this late hour, and it is late, is a 
volcanic eruption of public opinion in 
the United States, one which neither 
pursues a suicide appeasement on one 
hand nor the policy of unilateral re- 
armament and militarism on the other 
hand. We need a volcanic eruption of 
public opinion behind a program to 
give the United Nations the strength 
and effectiveness it needs within the re- 
quired time before this crisis descends 
on us. 

We need proposals by the United 
States to the world, touching off a grand 
psychological offense in the world; a 
program behind world law; and world 
government because the question to- 
day is not whether we believe in world 
government, but whether we believe in 
government at all. Are we willing to 
say to the world, in good faith and 
sincerity, “We can see how nations 
which were able to face the common 
danger by coming together, have now 
dissolved that friendship, and stand 
arrayed against each other, despite the 
common hope of peace.” 

We can say that it serves no purpose 
at this time to dwell upon the mistakes 
that all of us have made; the fantastic 
scramble for security; and the fact 
that the United Nations was kept de- 
liberately weak so that what one na- 
tion did and what another nation did 
counteracted. The important thing is 
that there be no more mistakes. We can 
no longer afford the typical and fatal 
mistakes of before, and yet, peace is 
not enough unless there is peace with 
justice. 


By NORMAN COUSINS, editor 
of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, at the closing session of 
the 1948 PSEA Convention. This 
digest is made from a report of 
a Stenotypist. 
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Peace can be tyranny or peace can 
be anesthesia, and so with the stated 
end of peace and justice, we can pro- 
pose to the world the conversion of the 
United Nations into an organization 
with effective powers, with adequate 
powers to keep the peace, to knock ag- 
gression anywhere in the world; an 
organization strong enough to assure 
the security, the geographic security 
of nations, large and small, so that it 
is unnecessary for the large states to 
compete with each other for geographic 
security; and security in the world 
today, make no mistake about it, means 
expansion. 


In Good Faith 


The vacuum existing outside of the 
United States and Russia is where 
security becomes not only competition 
but combustible, and let us for our 
own part propose compulsory juris- 
diction, backed by preponderant force. 
Now, if we make that proposal in good 
faith, in absolute sincerity, let us see 
who will come along with us, and if 
any nation or nations decide that they 
want to wait and see, it is up to us to 
move as fast and as far as we can with 
this converted new organization. Drama- 
tize it—the advantages of membership, 
and also dramatize the fact that this is 
not the legalizing procedure for military 
coalition against any nation, but rather 
a sincere attempt, finally, at this late 
hour, to set up the only means by 
which the human race can maintain 
itself. 

We need compulsory jurisdiction, 
backed by preponderant force, and it 
is our job to make the proposal. I say 
“our job” because only four months 
ago the Department of State said flatly, 
before a Congressional Committee con- 


Norman Cousins 
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sidering a resolution to propose world 
law to all nations of the world, that 
the United States was unwilling to de- 
prive itself of the security and protec- 
tion of the veto. 

At San Francisco, the United States 
proposed the veto, and Russia smiled, 
and accepted it. Both states were too 
large for a strong world organization, 
and both states deliberately set out to 
have a weak United Nations as part of 
their own policy. If we say we believe 
in world law, then let us not on one 
hand raise “cane” about the veto, and 
with the other hand say, “Oh, no, we 
don’t want to dispense with the veto.” 


The Minutes before Zero 


Two years and a few months ago, I 
was standing on the deck of a Naval 
Communication Ship, in the South 
Central Pacific. I was on the third 
deck, and behind me was a Naval 
Officer, who was counting off the 
minutes before zero. Zero represented 
the precise, split second at which the 
atomic bomb over Bikini was to be 
dropped. It was to be released from 
the plane, and at ten minutes before 
zero, the Naval Officer announced that 
the plane had completed its third test 
flight over the target, had reported 
visibility as excellent, was now at the 
assigned altitude, and was _ bearing 
down upon the target arrayed in the 
Bikini Lagoon. ... 

I was thinking of many things in 
those minutes before the Naval Officer 
behind me said in a flat, cold, parched, 
dry voice, a voice drained of all emotion 
by that time—there was no emotion 
left to go around—when he said 
simply, “Bomb away!” For fifty-seven 
seconds, the bomb fell. I assure you 
that it easily seemed more like fifty- 
seven years. 


Not Time — But Decision 


I thought of those fifty-seven seconds, 
and realized that those alternatives re- 
present the ultimate material, the ulti- 
mate degradation of the human spirit 
because during those fifty-seven sec- 
onds, you realize that the important 
thing in the affairs of man is not time, 
but decision—what man decides to do 
with the time he has allotted to him, 
however short that time might be. . . . 

What remains to be said about 
Bikini is that those ships, today, are 
still radioactive. What remains to be 
said is that the danger of atomic 
weapons is not the heat, incidentally 


being fifty times the surface tempera- 
ture of the sun, not the heat, but the 
radioactivity, the disease of radio- 
activity, a disease which will claim the 
lives of seventy-five thousand more 
people beyond the initial casualties at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, many of 
whom will die from cancer, from radio- 
active burns, or rather cancer induced 
by radioactive burns. 

Again, let me emphasize we live at 
a time when the human race has ex- 
hausted its margin for error. We live 
in a time when all people everywhere. 
all men of good will must come and 
speak for both sides, which will enable 
our civilization to survive. 


The Coming Peace 


Once, not so long ago, I could go 
around the Country and talk about 
books, and writers, about the promise 
of American culture, but for the past 
three years, since Hiroshima, I have 
been talking about the coming war, 
and talking, too, about the coming 
peace, and the choice we have. I have 
been talking about the job of the 
United States, the job of Americans 
everywhere to convince the American 
Government that the American people 
are ready for this proposal. 

It seems strange when I say “to con- 
vince the American Government that 
the people are ready,” and it is strange, 
but unfortunately true. 

In December, 1945, the ECA <Ad- 
ministrator to Great Britain and Chair- 
man of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission and I spoke to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, asking him 
whether he did not believe that what 
had happened at San Francisco had 
been as obliterated by the atomic bomb 
as Hiroshima. And now, jumping five 
hundred thousand years ahead in our 
political thinking in the world, should 
we not propose to the world means to 
sustain the human race. The President 
said, “Yes, I believe you can have 
world peace only through world law. 
but,” he said, “I am afraid that we are 
not ready for it. I am afraid the Ameri- 
can people are not ready for it. We can 
barely get the Charter by the Senate.” 
which may explain the existence of 
the veto in the Charter. 

The American people are ready for 
anything human destiny requires. The 
American people do not propose to 
resign from the human race. They do 
not propose to obliterate their heritage. 


(See Real Issue, page 250) 
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Schoolmen Not Medicinemen 


AM going to take a different title 
Bain the one listed on the program 
and paraphrase a radio slogan. “We 
Are Schoolmen Not Medicinemen.” 
Next I want to take a text from a car- 
toon which appeared in Colliers of 
September 11. A mother is presenting 
her son to the first-grade teacher. The 
teacher gives this summary of the 
school’s objectives. 

“Here we stress citizenship, work 
and health habits, good sportsmanship, 
social traits, emotional control, honesty, 
cooperation, cheerfulness, attitude, de- 
pendability, and safety rules. If you 
want him to learn reading and writing, 
youll have to teach him yourself at 
home.” 

I would like you to remember the 
title and text when I have finished 
speaking. 

This paper is not the result of a 
questionnaire or any scientific study, 
it does not have even a scientific ap- 
proach. But I am speaking to a group 
who are in the same business as I am, 
and if my statements are not correct, 
you will be quick to note the errors of 
my assumptions. 

Then again the subject I am dealing 
with is highly controversial. I can best 
describe this subject by the answer to 
the question why two small churches 
cou'd not be combined. Not a chance 
of their combining for the one says 
there ain’t no Hell; the other says, the 
Hell there ain’t. 


In the Entertainment Business 


My first assumption is that public 
school administrators, whether we like 
or favor it, are in the entertainment 
business. Last year the athletic teams 
of my school entertained almost 100,- 
000 paying customers and my dramatic 
and music teams attracted about 6,000 
more. A very substantial part of the 
time of public school administrators 
and their staff is spent in preparing en- 
tertainment to satisfy their customers. 

If we could separate the educational 
from the entertainment activities of 
our school program and remove the 
latter, we would eliminate a substantial 


part of our work and our controversies. 
It is comparatively easy to organize a 
good mathematics department. We 
need no faculty managers, faculty di- 
rectors, or booster clubs for such work. 
In fact, if we eliminated the entertain- 
ment function from our work, our jobs 
would be relieved of the factors which 
lead to nervous disorders and a high 
mortality rate of school administrators. 

We do not need a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollar stadium used six or seven 
times a year to teach physical educa- 
tion. Recently I made a survey of the 
WPIAL and found out of 170 schools, 
103 had lighted fields and 67 did not. 





Now don’t try to tell me that night 
football has been organized because of 
our interest in adult education. Night 
football was not instituted because of 
our philosophy of education. 

We do not need elaborate stage 
equipment to teach dramatics. We do 
not need to invest $6,000 in band uni- 
forms to teach music. Let us admit 
that entertainment of the public is a 
part of our job. If we admit it, we will 
do a better job of control and regula- 
tion. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood 
as opposing these activities, but I think 
we should stop rationalizing that these 
trappings are necessary to educate our 
boys and girls in the seven or, in these 
days of inflation, is it ten cardinal 
principles of education. 


Tax Money for Ornaments 


My next assumption is that if these 
activities have no sound educational 
values, we have no right to levy taxes 
for education and then use the money 
for entertainment purposes. We are try- 
ing to solve our problem of financing 
education and here is a way which will 
be of substantial help. As a taxpayer, 


MARK N. FUNK, Latrobe High School Principal, posed some pertinent prob- 
lems in his talk before the PIAA round table at the PSEA Convention on 
December 29. We print extracts from this speech by Mr. Funk who is chairman 
of District Seven of PIAA and president of WPIAL. 
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I have a legitimate squawk to a tax 
on my real estate for education and 
then have the funds diverted for the 
expensive ornaments of public enter- 
tainment. Let those who want this en- 
tertainment pay for it by paying ad- 
mission at the box office as we do for 
our movies. =. 

Now I have no objection toraising 
money by taxation to’ provide: public 
recreation, but we should not do it by 
subterfuge. Let us tell the public that 
two or three mills are necessary to 
build a stadium for public entertain- 
ment. Then the voters will have at least 
an opportunity to vote on the question. 

In an editorial of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of October 7, Carl Gray 
makes this statement. “I’m fed up with 
penny pinching communities that will 
spend millions on football stadiums 
and then see red when teachers ask for 
a decent wage.” 


Footbal! has values, but we are not 
playing for the purpose of educating 
the players; we are playing to satisfy 
the customer. 


We have been debating in 6ur courts 
whether it is legal to spend money 
raised for educational purposes through 
taxation for band uniforms and trans- 
portation of athletic teams. We have 
tried to justify these expenditures be- 
cause a vocal element of our communi- 
ties demands entertainment and _ will 
make it uncomfortable for us if they 
don’t get it. But I think the vast ma- 
jority of schoolmen will admit that a 
quarter of a million dollar stadium, a 
uniformed band, a line of costumed 
chorus girls, a fireworks display, or 
a trip to Florida is not necessary to 
educate boys and girls in the objectives 
taught us in our courses on the phi- 
losophy of education. . . 

Recently we have seen a tremendous 
increase in interest in high school 
sports. In fact the program in large 
high schools is greater both from the 
player and spectator point of view than 
in most of the smaller colleges. A con- 
servative estimate of the attendance at 
feotball games on one weekend of the 
WPIAL was 250,000. I call that big 
business. .. . 

Itis time, therefore, we evaluate what 
spectator sports are doing to our high 


(See Schoolmen, page 244) 
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mony in teaching tools. The background of 
it gradtinost a century of publishing provides the ex- 
d depthfrience, the data, and the know-how to bring 
program) you this dramatic story. We are proud of 

maps privilege of joining ygu in aiding the growth 
ent this good citizenship in the youth of our nation. 
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a 

e Please send me at once your booklet, “The Social 
e WRITE Studies.” We are interested in further study of your 
e FOR complete geography, history, globe and map program. 
e BOOKLET 

7 

e Name. 

e tat 

: Positi 

a 

a School Street. 

* 

e Town State. 

® 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Piven Interests 


» Davin H. Stewart, the President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for 1949, has served the 
schools of the State for 32 years. At 
present he is superintendent of the 
schools of Dormont, which position he 
has held since 1936. Before that date 
he had been a supervising principal 
and a teacher. 

Cognizant always of the importance 
of professional organizations, he has 
been a member of PSEA ever since he 
entered the teaching profession. He be- 
came a life member of the National 
Education Association in 1927 and is 
also an active member of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

His interest in the welfare of the 
teacher has never been more actively 
expressed than in his work as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Retirement 
Problems of the PSEA. During the past 
year he has carried his clear thinking 
in speeches on the proposed liberal- 
ization of retirement benefits to many 
groups within the State. 

Doctor Stewart has served as a 
PSEA convention delegate five times, 
and as chairman of the administration 
section of the Western Convention Dis- 
trict. He was a former member and 
president of the Beaver Valley School- 
men’s Club and of the committee for 
organization of the Midwestern Con- 
vention District. 

He is a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College with the degree of B. S., 
of Columbia University with an A. M., 
and of the. University of Pittsburgh 
with Ph.D. 

The platform on which he stood as 
a candidate for the Presidency of 
PSEA sets high the goals for which he 
will work this year: 

“If elected, I will work with the 
officers and the committees to have en- 
acted into law the legislative program 
adopted by the 1948 House of Dele- 
gates of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 


* 


“T will work for liberalization of the 
provisions of the Pennsylvania School 
Employes’ Retirement System. 


“T will work for the betterment of 
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salaries, the improvement of the pro- 
fessional status of the teacher, and the 
advancement of education in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 





David H. Stewart 


Foruard ia 1949 


In my first message as president of 
the PSEA I want to say to all of our 
members substantially what I said to 
the House of Delegates on Wednesday, 
December 28, 1948. 

I deeply appreciate the honor which 
has been conferred upon me. It is a 
signal honor and a rare privilege to 
be called to serve as your president, 
and I assure you I am deeply conscious 
of that fact. 

Together we share crucial responsi- 
bilities. Our first one is to know and 
understand the splendid program for 
action developed by our various com- 
mittees and adopted or received by 
the fine 1948 Convention under the 
leadership of our immediate past presi- 
dent, N. Eugene Shoemaker. We must 
unite behind this program for the 
measure of success we achieve will de- 
pend largely upon the unity of our 
combined efforts working in and 
through our PSEA organization and 
committees on the local, district, and 
State level. 

Our second responsibility is to in- 
form the public of the educational 
situation which exists in our great 
Commonwealth. We have the facts and 


information, and as the educational 
personnel in our several communities, 
we must tell this story to the public, | 
sometimes think we devote too much 
time and energy complaining among 
ourselves about what is wrong. We 
must tell those who, in the final analysis, 
will solve our problems, namely the 
parents of the pupils. We have a story 
to tell; we have a responsibility to tell 
it; let us not fail the boys and girls 
by not meeting this obligation. 

And in telling the story of our pro. 
gram we must not overlook the fine 
professional program we have. | 
thrilled as I listened to the reports 
(they were printed in the December 
JouRNAL and you will be repaid for 
reading them carefully) of our com. 
mittees on ethics, professional planning, 
teacher education and standards, and 
the ideals and attitudes expressed in 
our platform and resolutions. 

Our legislative program we can sup- 
port wholeheartedly and _ without 
apology for the ultimate goal of this, 
as well as every other PSEA activity, is 
the improvement of the educational op- 
portunities in our State. 

In accepting the office of president, | 
do so with a sincere conviction of the 
worth-whileness of the cause we repre- 
sent. I pledge myself to work unceas- 
ingly and untiringly to promote and 
advance the program adopted by the 
1948 House of Delegates. I earnestly 
solicit the support, the cooperation, 
the work, and the understanding of 
every member. 

I want again to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the high honor con- 
ferred upon me as we, 53,000 strong. 
in the year 1949 go forward—Davp 
H. Stewart, President. PSEA, Dor- 


mont. 
NEED 
i \ 


Awards for Research 
Pi Lambda Theta, the National As- 


sdciation for Women in Education, is 
offering again awards for research on 
professional problems of women. Two 
awards of $400 each are made from the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund. 
For informatien concerning the re- 
search study write to the chairman of 
the Committee on Studies and Awards, 
Alice H. Hayden, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Washington. 
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The 
General Assembly of 
1949. Convenes 


On January 4, 1949, the one hun- 
dred thirty-eighth regular session of 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly 
convened. M. Harvey Taylor, Dauphin 
County, was elected president pro tem 
of the Senate. Herbert Sorg, Elk 
County, was elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Governor Duff addressed a joint 
session of the Senate and House at 
3:00 p.m. Portions of his message of 
major interest to teachers were pub- 
lished in the Education Bulletin of 
January 10, 1949. The Governor’s re- 
marks on education follow: 

“T do not believe there can be any 
serious disagreement with the proposi- 
tion that we must take whatever steps 
are necessary in Pennsylvania to pro- 
vide our youth with properly qualified 
and prepared teachers and adequately 
compensated teachers. We must have 
a program in Pennsylvania for educa- 
tion that provides equality of basic 
educational opportunity for every child 
in the Commonwealth, irrespective of 
the financial character of the com- 
munity in which the child lives; also a 
formula that places teachers on the 
basis to which they are entitled to be 
placed by reason of ability, training, 
and effort. 

“The perpetuation of our form of 
government demands equalization of 
educational opportunity; a continuance 
of local control upon which our gov- 
ernment was founded; and the definite 
participation of local government in 
governmental financial needs in ac- 
cordance with their ability to do so, 
especially in so far as those problems 
are particularly applicable to the local 
community. 

“It is clear that at the State level of 
government a constantly expanding 
program of contribution cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely in every phase of 
the activities in which the State is 
being asked to participate. For ex- 
ample, in the matter of contribution 
to education, without any new legisla- 
tion at this session, the contribution 
by the State to education will vastly 
increase under the provisions of laws 
that have already been enacted. 

“For the support of public schools 
under existing laws, without any new 
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legislation in the coming biennium 
over the past biennium, there will be 
an increase of $22,000,000; for trans- 
portation of school children, $3,644,- 
000; and for contribution to the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, $7,694,- 
000. In other words, under future 
operating provisions of existing laws, 
without any new legislation at this ses- 
sion, the contribution of the Common- 
wealth to education at the public 
school level will be increased $33,338,- 
0CO. A statement of these facts makes 
it evident that it is imperative that 
local communities accept the responsi- 
bility of contributing substantially to 
such services, according to their ability 
to pay. Ability to pay must be recog- 
nized to be based, in part, upon the 
number of subjects that the local com- 
munity may tax in addition to real 
estate. This proposition makes _per- 
tinent the discussion of Act No. 481 
and legislation passed at the last meet- 
ing of the General Assembly relating 
to local taxation.” 

Following the address of the Gov- 
ernor, the General Assembly adjourned 
until Monday, January 17. The legis- 
lative proposals of PSEA, as adopted 
by the 1948 House of Delegates, will 
be introduced in bill form shortly 
after the session reconvenes. 

As this JoURNAL goes to press the 
membership of the House and Senate 
Education Committees has not been 
announced. The names of the mem- 
bers of these committees will appear 
in the next issue of the JOURNAL and 
in the Education Bulletin. 





Secondary Principals Plan 
Chicago Convention 


The 33rd Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, February 26-March 2, 
will center around the convention 
theme, “Planning Education for Amer- 
ican Youth.” Among the leading speak- 
ers will be Harold E. Stassen, president, 
University of Pennsylvania, on “Edu- 
cation for Tomorrow’s Youth,” and 
Mervyn W. Pritchard, formerly of the 


British Ministry on Education, on 
“England’s Educational Program.” 


Both will speak at the dinner meeting 
on February 26. 

Other prominent speakers at the 
general sessions are Sir Oliver Franks, 
Ambassador from Great Britain, for- 
merly Chancellor of All Souls’ College, 


Oxford University; Luther W. Young- 
dahl, governor of Minnesota; and 
Clark G. Kuebler, president, Ripon 
College. 

The convention will cover a five-day 
period beginning Saturday morning, 
February 26, and closing on Wednes- 
day, March 2. Special exhibits of school 
materials and equipment will run con- 
currently with the meetings. There 
will be a large number of discussion 
groups on major issues in secondary- 
school administration. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 


1. Have state delegate(s) ana- 
lyze and interpret to mem- 
bership at Local Branch 
meeting the Convention 
“Highlights” as reviewed in 
“PSEA Charts Course at Con- 
vention,” feature article in 
this issue of the JOURNAL. 


2. Study the new “Handbook 
for Local Branches.” Share 
it with the officers and mem- 
bers of the executive com- 
mittee. 


3. Re-emphasize the goals to 
be achieved during the re- 
mainder of this school year 
by the Local Branch through 
its functioning committees. 

4. The following committees 
should be functioning in 
“high gear” at this time: 

a. Local Legislative 

. Local Salary 

Teacher Welfare 

. Public Relations 

Professional Relations 

f. Social 

5. Entertain your Congressman 
and members of the General 
Assembly. 


oans 


6. Keep membership constantly 
informed on progress of 
PSEA Legislative program. 


7. Consider and plan some 
phase of ° professional in- 
service training. 


8. Re-emphasize the “Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund” cam- 
paign. (See p. 201, January 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL.) 
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Federal Aid Bill 


Introduced 


A bill enabling the federal govern- 
ment to participate in the financial sup- 
port of schools was introduced in the 
United States Senate on January 6 by 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Democrat, 
of Utah. Support for the measure. 
which in the same form was adopted 
by the Senate in the 80th Congress by 
a vote of 58 to 22, is bi-partisan. The 
new bill is $246. 

The following members of the Senate 
joined Senator Thomas in sponsoring 
the legislation: Dennis Chavez, (D) 
New Mexico; Allen J. Ellender, (D) 
Louisiana; Lister Hill, (D) Alabama: 
J. Howard McGrath, (D) Rhode Is- 
land; James E. Murray, (D) Montana; 
Claude Pepper, (D) Florida; George 
D. Aiken, (R) Vermont; Irving M. 
Ives, (R) New York; H. Alexander 
Smith, (R) New Jersey; Robert A. 
Taft, (R) Ohio; Charles W. Tobey, 
(R) New Hampshire; Russell B. Long. 
(D) Louisiana; Mathew M. Neely, 
(D) West Virginia. 

Senator Taft, who introduced the bill 
in the last Congress, endorsed the new 
bill in behalf of the Republican spon- 
sorship. 

The amount involved is $300,000,- 
000 per year for the purpose of helping 
the states, particularly those in greatest 
need, to provide schools for all chil- 
dren and to help equalize educational 
opportunity by setting up a minimum 
foundation school program. The bill 
seeks to provide for every child in the 
United States an expenditure of no 
less than $50 per year for education. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
new federal aid bill, no state will re- 
ceive less than $5 for each child of 
school age. The moneys appropriated 
are to be issued by the federal Treasury 
to the state treasuries and expended at 
the direction of the educational officials 
of the respective states. Allocation of 
the funds to the states will be directly 
in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren to be educated and in inverse pro- 
portion to the wealth of the state. In 
states where schools are 
for separate racial groups, such schools 
will receive federal funds in proportion 
to the ratio of the minority groups to 
the total population of the state. 


maintained 


An important item of the bill pro- 


vides that control of educational 
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policies shall remain in the hands of 
the states and their localities. Federal 
control or influence of the educational 
program is specifically prohibited. 

“Social, economic, and educational 
conditions demand that we provide 
federal aid to education,” said Senator 
Thomas. “The principle is in keeping 
with the evolving theory of cooperation 
between the state and the nation. All 
persons born in the United States 
should have an equal opportunity to 
obtain the fundamentals of education. 
This bill will make possible universal 
education in this country, an ideal 
which we have long held, but which 
we have never fully realized. 

“The bill which I have introduced is 
in keeping with the platform of the 
Democratic party, the campaign prom- 
ises of the President, and his recom- 
mendations to Congress in the State- 
of-the-Union The measure 
was so strongly supported in the 80th 
Congress that I anticipate its early 
passage by the Senate in the present 


message. 


session.” 

Senator Taft, who spoke for the 
Senate minority, said: “I have joined 
today in re-introducing, together with 
Senator Thomas of Utah, the bill to 
provide federal aid to education. This 
is the same bill passed by the Senate in 
1948. Its main purpose is to equalize 
educational opportunities for our boys 
and girls throughout the United States 
and increase the money available for 
that purpose, especially in the poorer 
states. Experience shows that many of 
these states, even though they make a 
greater comparative financial effort 
than the wealthier states, are unable to 
provide a minimum basic education 
for many children. The result has been 
widespread illiteracy in certain dis- 
tricts, and that means, of course, a 
failure of the equality of opportunity 
which we desire for all children born 
in this country. Assistance is only given 
to a state after it has provided from 
its own funds a percentage of its 
people’s excess of the 
general average throughout the United 
States. The bill forbids any federal 
interference in the educational policy 
of a state, and prohibits federal inter- 
ference with school administration. In 


income in 


the committee, a study of present 
statistics of income may permit amend- 
ment increasing further the standard 
prescribed.” 











» O. C. KuNTZLEMAN has resigned his 
position of superintendent of the Sun- 
bury public schools to become superin- 
tendent of schools at Yeadon, Delaware 
County. He assumed his new duties at 
Yeadon in January. 





Supervisors to Hold 
National Convention 


The Fourth National Convention of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, Sunday, February 13, through 
Wednesday, February 16. 

Willard E. Goslin, president, Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, Calif., will give the key- 
note address at the opening general 
session, February 13, at 8:00 p.m. 

At the general session on Monday 
afternoon, February 14, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, former mayor of Minneapolis 
and newly elected senator from Minne- 
sota. has been invited to speak on the 
topic, “Are the Schools Free to Teach?” 
Following this address a panel of ex- 
perts, including Roma Gans of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Wil- 
liam Burton of Harvard University, 
Howard Wilson of the Carnegie Fund 
for International Peace, and Hilda Taba 
of the University of Chicago, will ques- 
tion the speaker concerning implica- 
tions for the public schools. 

Robert Weaver, Department of Soci- 
ology, School of Education, New York 
University, will address the general 
session on Tuesday, February 15, on 
the theme, “Building Public Confidence 
in Education.” 

The group general session at noon, 
Wednesday, February 16, will hear 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Helene Brule, 
director of the Woman’s Normal 
School, Tours, France, on the topic 
“The School’s Responsibility for Teach- 
ing International Understanding.” 
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Individual workshop groups will dis- 
cuss the following topics during the 
three-day convention: Education for 
World Cooperation, Meeting Threats 
Through Freedom of Learning, Sex 
Education in the Schools, Education 
and National Security, and Building 
Public Confidence in Education. 





FTA at Indiana Holds 
Convocation 
The John A. H. Keith Chapter of 


Future Teachers of America at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, held 
its convocation program in December. 
Willis E. Pratt, president, administered 
the oath to the prospective members. 
Senator Fred P. Hare, Jr.. public re- 
lations director of the PSEA, gave the 
address of the evening. 





>» Cant R. Kocw has been named 
superintendent of schools of the 
Mechanicsburg district. He succeeds 
Edwin B. Long who is now superin- 
tendent at Bellevue. 

Mr. Koch, who will assume his new 
duties February 1, has been serving as 
supervising principal of the Penns 
Grove-Upper Penns Neck Township 
schools in New Jersey. He was a former 
principal in Orwigsburg and assistant 
county superintendent in Schuylkill 
County before going to Penns Grove. 





Scott, FORESMAN AND CoMPANY has 
announced the retirement of George 
M. Briner. He has been succeeded in 
central Pennsylvania by George E. Fry 


of College Park, Camp Hill. 


A Sounp Motion Picture FILM 
which depicts a tour of Mexico is being 
produced by the National Education 
Association. Plans for distribution of 
the 20-minute, 16 mm. film will be 
completed in February. Details may be 
obtained from the NEA Division of 
Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Boost Standards 


An all-out movement by the profes- 
sion itself to raise the standards of the 
teaching personnel in Pennsylvania was 
launched at the first annual State Con- 
ference sponsored by the PSEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held in Harris- 
burg December 10 and 11, 1948. 


The 130 delegates who came from 
every convention district of the State 
included 25 classroom teachers, 5 ele- 
mentary supervisors, 20 superinten- 
dents, 30 principals, 27 college faculty 
members, 11 directors and 
Parent-Teacher members, and 5 stu- 
dent teachers, besides speakers and 
presiding officers. 

The opened with a 
challenging keynote address by C. O. 
Williams, member of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, State Col- 
lege, and an introductory statement by 
Thomas P. North, chairman of the 
State Commission, Bloomsburg, which. 
he said, is to coordinate the efforts of 
the teaching profession in Pennsylvania 
in matters of recruitment and selec- 
tion, preparation and certification, and 
advancement of standards, generally. 


school 


conference 


Following these orientation talks, 
the delegates organized into four 
groups and settled down in dead earnest 
to the immediate business of the con- 
ference, namely, to find out what can 
be done about the shortage of teachers, 
the encouragement of in-service growth, 


at State-Wide Conference 


selection of candidates for the profes- 
sion, and enrichment of the teacher 
education program. 

The solution to the teacher short- 
age, they found, will require more in- 
formation on the present supply and 
demand, improved means of dissemi- 
nating and interpretating this informa- 
tion, and reconstruction of our edu- 
cational program on the basis of ac- 
curate data. Why more young people 
are not entering the elementary field 
is another question that must be 
answered. 


In approaching the problem of in- 
service growth of teachers, the dele- 
gates agreed that helpful supervision is 
an incentive, and that working to- 
gether on professional problems, con- 
ducting local workshops, attending 
lectures on new trends in education, 
pursuing research, and participating in 
community organizations are all con- 
ducive to sound professional growth 
of teachers. 

The problem of selecting suitable 
candidates for the profession was at- 
tacked by several recommendations. 
Talent for teaching should be dis- 


‘covered in the lower grades and should 


grow under continuous guidance 
throughout the school life of the in- 
dividual. This counseling should con- 
tinue after admission to college to as- 
sure the best qualified teaching person- 
nel. To this end PSEA Convention Dis- 


tricts can do much, colleges and high 





Juanita M. Downes Elected 


to Retirement Board 





man 


The Committee appointed to count the bal- 
lots for the election of the school employe 
representative on the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board to fill the vacancy caused 
by the expiration of the term of Juanita M. 
Downes on December 31, 1948, has reported 
that 45,376 ballots were cast, of which Miss 
Downes received 25,632 votes and Chester B. 
Dissinger received 18,036 votes. 

There were 446 defective ballots and the 
other votes were scattered among other mem- 
bers of the Retirement System. 

Robert C. Shaw of Camp Hill was Chair- 
of the 


ballots. 


Committee which counted the 
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schools should join hands in a con- 
tinuous guidance program, and social 
agencies can be of help. 

Some suggestions for the enrichment 
of teacher education were experimen- 
tation with new types of programs in 
our colleges, building of a five-year 
program of teacher education, and the 
development of a general education cur- 
riculum adequate for students regard- 
less of the area of the profession they 
anticipate. Competencies in working 
with children should be developed by 
affording the student-teacher experi- 
ences in this work throughout his col- 
lege career. 

Professional leaders of the State and 
Nation addressed the general sessions 
of the Conference. Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
advised against the tendency to dis- 
count the fine work of the past; Ralph 
McDonald, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, said, “There is a bright side to 
our problem. In states where standards 
are highest, the problem of teacher 
shortage is least.” Cautioned H. E. 
Gayman, PSEA Executive Secretary, 
“Let us not attempt to plow too much, 
but deeper.” 

Conference Chairman Raymond H. 
Koch, who spoke at the closing session, 
said “You must go back home and 
take the conference to your constituents 
in order that our profession will con- 
tinue to strive for higher standards of 
professional growth, and qualified 
teachers.” 

The conference was honored with the 
presence and participation of NEA 
President Mabel Studebaker, Erie: 
PSEA President N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
Red Lion, and William Haggerty, New 
Paltz, New York, who addressed one 
of the general sessions. 





Plans Announced for AASA 
in Philadelphia 


“Education and the General Wel- 
fare” will be the theme for each of the 
three regional conferences to be held 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators in 1949. The conference 
for the eastern section of the United 
States will be held in Philadelphia 
from March 27 to March 30. 

General session speakers for the 
Philadelphia conference have been an- 
nounced as follows: Norman Vincent 
Peel, minister, Marble Collegiate 
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Church, New York City; General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, 
Columbia University; Roy C. Larsen, 
president of Time; and L. G. Derthick, 
superintendent of schools, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, who is now on a special as- 
signment for the War Department in 
Germany. 

Many of the discussion groups at 
the conference will be conducted as 
joint meetings in cooperation with the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, the NEA 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and the NEA National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. More 
than 30 discussion groups will be held 
at each regional conference. 

An informal hospitality hour will be 
held on Monday afternoon, March 28, 
for which the hosts in Philadelphia will 
be the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and the District Superin- 
tendents Association of Pennsylvania. 

The associated exhibitors will pre- 
sent Sigmund Romberg and his concert 
orchestra as their program for the 
Philadelphia and St. Louis conferences. 





Blair County Supervising 
Principals Go on Air 


The supervising principals of Blair 
County went on the air over WVAM to 
explain the duties and responsibilities of 
their position to the station’s public. 
The program was in the form of a 
round-table in which the 
following phases of the supervising 
principalship were discussed: educa- 
tion and preparation, professional re- 
lationships of the supervising principal 
to state and county organizations, 
working with pupils, working with 
teachers, working with the general 
public, and an average day’s activities 
in the supervising principal’s office. 

The panel consisted of E. Grant Herr 
of Martinsburg borough, John D. Jack 
of Williamsburg and C. W. W., Warren 
C. McCarty of Greenfield Township, 


discussion 


George B. Replogle of Roaring Spring 
Borough, Fred A. Spancake of Logan 
Township, Lemmon C. Stoudnour of 
Morrison Cove, George D. Weiss of 
Bellwood-Antis, and was chairmanned 
by Paul Kurtz, assistant superintendent, 
The program was prepared in the be. 
lief that the work of the schools could 
be furthered by public understanding 
of just how the supervising principals 
serve them. 

This program is one of a public sery- 
ice series sponsored by the county 
office in Blair County each week. Under 
the general title of “Citizens of To. 
morrow,” County Superintendent James 
E. Butts and George L. Reisner. area 
adviser of vocational agriculture, have 
arranged for each of the larger districts 
in the county to make three radio ap- 
pearances during the school year. Addi- 
tional programs in the series are 
furnished by each of the vocational 
agriculture departments of the area and 
by the county office. 

The series was begun by an informa- 
tive broadcast by County Superinten- 
dent James E. Butts on the general or- 
ganization, structure, and personnel of 
the schools of the county. Each of the 
participating schools has great free- 
dom in the nature of the program it 
puts on, with due attention being paid 
to variety of programs. For example. 
an all-speaking program prepared for 
United Nations Day was followed the 
next week by an all-music program. 
Proper emphasis is made on special 
days as American Education Week, 
seasonal observances, etc. 

The station has informed the county 
office that this program appears to 
have a very good following on the air. 





In this day and age, when our 
materialistic civilization has far 
outrun our social, moral, and 
spiritual development, it is highly 
important in the education of 
youth to restore a balance of 
values, to provide an anchor of 
faith that will give greater mean- 
ing and purpose to human effort. 

—Homer Price RAINey 
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Executive Council 
The 1948 Executive Council of the 
PSEA met in the Plantation, Penn- 
Harris Hotel. Harrisburg, December 
28, at 7:30 a.m., with N. Eugene Shoe- 
maker, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Adam Brucher, Merrill C. 
Cassebaum, Robert E. Dawson, Ben 
Elkins, Catherine E. Geary, Paul H. 
Grim, Anna Pike Haas, C. E. Hess, 
Earl K. Stock, Clyde A. Lynch, George 
A. McCormick, Warren FE. Miller, J. 
Willard Newton, Arthur V. Townsend, 
and Carryl E. Stauffer. 


Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, T. Russell Frank, Mabel 
Studebaker, NEA State Director. 


BALLoT FoR 1948—On motion of Mr. 
Dawson, seconded by Mr. Townsend, 
the form of the ballot for the election 
of officers by the 1948 House of Dele- 
gates was approved as corrected. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON SALARY 
SCHEDULE FOR PSEA PROFESSIONAL 
StarF—Doctor Lynch, Chairman, pre- 
sented a suggested schedule of salaries 
as a recommendation to the 1949 Ex- 
ecutive Council. On motion of Mr. Daw- 
son, seconded by Mr. Grim, the report 
was approved. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Dawson, 
seconded by Doctor Geary, the minutes 
of the December 10, 1948, meeting of 
the Executive Council were approved. 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR PSEA EMPLOYES 
OTHER THAN THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
—Mr. Dawson moved that considera- 
tion be given to the development of a 
salary schedule for employes of the 
PSEA other than those on the pro- 
fessional staff. Seconded by Mr. Elkins. 


Carried. 


BALLOT FOR AMENDMENT TO CONSTI- 
TUTION—On motion of Mr. Newton. 
seconded by Miss Champlin, the Ex- 
ecutive Council voted to approve the 
ballot as corrected for the amendments 
to the Constitution and by-laws to be 
submitted to the 1948 House of Dele- 
gates. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


‘BQ Association Activities 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRo- 
FESSIONAL PLANNINGC—The Executive 
Council considered the report of the 
Committee on Professional Planning. 
Following discussion, on motion of 
Doctor McCormick. seconded by Mr. 
Elkins, the Executive Council voted 
that this report and other reports of 
committees appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council and working under their 
direction should be received by the 
House of Delegates so that sufficient 
latitude would be given to the Execu- 
tive Council in determining the manner 
of presentation and distribution. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 9:05 a.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Dawson, seconded by Mr. 
Brucher, the Executive Council ad- 
journed. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





1949 Executive Council 
Convenes 


The 1949 Executive Council of the 
PSEA met at Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, January 15, at 9:20 a.m., with 
David H. Stewart, President, presiding. 
Rott Catt—Those present were: David 
H. Stewart, President; Norman C. Brill- 
hart, Paul S. Christman, Robert E. 
Dawson, Thomas Francis, Paul H. 
Grim, David R. McClay, George A. 
McCormick, Fred L. Marshall, J. Wil- 
lard Newton, Andrew Petor, Ralph B. 
Sharer, N. Eugene Shoemaker, Kermit 
M. Stover, Arthur V. Townsend, Lucy 
A. Valero, C. O. Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas, Warren E. Miller, and Mabel 
Studebaker, NEA State Director. 

John M. Lumley, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Legislation, and J. Maurice 
Strattan, chairman, Committee on Re- 
tirement Problems, were present. 
COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Doctor 
Stewart emphasized the need for an en- 
lightened and awakened interest in 
education of Pennsylvania’s children, 
and challenged the Executive Council 
to assume leadership in _ presenting 
educational needs to the parents, citi- 
zens, boards of education, and to the 
members of the General Assembly. 


He stated that the Association’s pro- 
gram for the year is divided into two 
fields, the professional and the legisla- 
tive. He said the policy determined by 
the Executive Council will be the policy 
of the Association and stressed the need 
for unity of action. 


MINUTES OF DECEMBER 28, 1948, 
MEETING OF ExecuTIVE CouNnciIL—On 
motion of Mr. Newton, seconded by 
Mr. Dawson, the reading of the minutes 
was dispensed with and they were ap- 
proved as submitted. 


FINANCIAL REPoRT AND Bupcet—The 
financial statement for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1948, and 
the budget for the period July 1, 1948- 
June 30, 1949, were presented. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. Grim, the financial statement 
was approved. 


BUsINEss PROCEDURE—On motion of 
Mr. Shoemaker, seconded by Mr. Daw- 
son, the business procedure was ap- 
proved as submitted. 


THE STATE CONVENTION-1949—On 
motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded by 
Mr. Petor, December 27, 28, 29 were 
accepted as the dates of the 1949 State 
Convention to be held in Harrisburg. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

1. Administration—Information was 
presented regarding the personnel of 
Headquarters Staff and the method of 
presenting reports to Council. 

2. Publications—Miss Matthews, As- 
sociate Editor, gave information re- 
garding the schedule for printing the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
the Education Bulletin. She distributed 
a readership survey questionnaire based 
on the January JouRNAL which will be 
sent to five hundred members through- 
out the State. Similar questionnaires 
will be sent out on later issues. 

3. Legal Service—Lewis F. Adler, at- 
torney, outlined the policy established 
by the Association in giving legal as- 
sistance to members. 


CoMMITTEES—Information was _pre- 
sented regarding the elective and ap- 
pointive committees of the Association. 


ConvENTION Districts—Doctor Stew- 
art said he would call the convention 
district presidents into conference, 
shortly after the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, for the purpose 
of integrating and coordinating the 
activities of the Association. 


Locat BrancHEes—The work of the 
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Local Branches was reviewed and fol- 
lowing discussion Mr. Grim moved 
that the Executive Council extend a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Webster and 
other staff and committee members for 
the work done throughout the year. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Shoe- 
maker and carried. 


DEPARTMENTS, SECTIONS, AND ROUND 
TABLES—Consideration was given to 
the functions of departments, sections, 
and round tables and there was dis- 
cussion of the possibility of expanding 
their professional activities beyond the 
meetings held during the State Con- 
vention. 


MEMBERSHIP—Data on comparative 
PSEA membership from 1940 to 1948 
were given. It was reported also that 
Pennsylvania is 11,468 short of its NEA 
membership quota of 42,880 for the 
current year. 


LEGISLATION 
1. State—Mr. Strattan, chairman of 
the Retirement Problems Committee, 
reviewed the proposed plan of retire- 
ment legislation as approved by the 
1948 House of Delegates. 

He pointed out that during the 


Announcing 




















New Middle Grade Reading Program 


legislative session, the services of 
George A. Huggins, actuary, should be 
continued and he requested an addi- 
tional $1,000 for actuarial services. 

Mr. Dawson moved, seconded by 
Mr. Grim, that the budgetary allowance 
for actuarial services be increased by 
$1,000 for the current fiscal year. 
Motion carried. 

Mr. Lumley, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, said he wished to 


' become acquainted with the Executive 


Council and carry back to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation any suggestions. 
This committee will have its organiza- 
tion meeting January 21 and 22. 

Mr. Lumley said Mr. Adler had pre- 
pared the rough draft of legislation as 
approved by the 1948 House of Dele- 
gates. 

The Executive Secretary distributed 
an analysis of the members of the 
General Assembly arranged by Con- 
vention Districts. 

It was agreed that the presidents of 
Convention Districts would meet Janu- 
ary 29 at 10:00 a.m. so that the legisla- 
tive work of the Association would be 
coordinated and the presidents of 
Convention Districts informed of the 
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decisions of the Legislative Committee. 
2. Federal—Mr. Shoemaker reported 
on his contacts with Congressmen jp 
Washington, D. C., conferences with 
the Legislative Division of the NEA. 
and the introduction of the New Federal 
Aid Bill S246. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS CoorDINATInc 
CoMMITTEE—Doctor Stewart requested 
presidents of Convention Districts 
to appoint at an early date their 
representatives to this committee and 
file the names with the Executive 
Secretary for official notification, so 
that Mr. Brillhart, chairman, can pro- 
ceed with the work of the committee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 1948 Ex. 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL TO THE 1949 Ey. 
ECUTIVE CouNcIL—1. Proposal of West- 
ern Convention District to rotate place 
of meeting of State Convention or that 
the PSEA should be liable for delegates’ 
traveling expenses after the first one 
hundred miles. Mr. Grim moved that 
the President appoint a subcommittee 
to study this recommendation and re- 
port back to the Executive Council. 
Seconded by Mr. Dawson. Carried. 

2. Recommendations re salary schedule 
for professional and clerical staffs of 


| PSEA. Mr. Dawson moved that these 


| recommendations be submitted to the 








Budget Committee for study and re- 
port back to the Executive Council. 


| Seconded by Mr. Shoemaker. Carried. 


ACTION BY THE 1948 House oF DELE- 
GATES—The Executive Secretary said 
that some consideration should be 
given to the status of the sections under 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
in Elementary Education which were 
eliminated by the recent amendments 
to the Constitution. By common con- 
sent this problem will be referred to 
the Committee on Constitutional Re- 
vision. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
1. Auditor General’s Report—Doctor 
Stewart said he plans a series of 
personal conferences in relation to the 
Auditor General’s report concerning 
the Retirement System and will report 
at the next meeting of Council. 

At 12:45 the Executive Council re- 
cessed for luncheon and reconvened al 
1:45. 


2. Report of Professional Planning 
Committee—This committee will meet 
February 4 and then make its final re- 


| port to the Executive Council. 


(Continued on page 244) 
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(Continued from page 242) 
New Bustness—The Executive Secre- 
tary presented a letter from the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals requesting $500 to assist in 
the continuation of their Workshop 
Conferences. On motion of Mr. Daw- 
son, seconded by Mr. Newton, the re- 
quest was referred to the Budget Com- 
mittee. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES—Doc- 
tor Stewart announced the appointment 
of Committees. (Names will be printed 


YOUR CLASSROOM SEATING — 
help ot hindrance t6 pupils? 


in March issue of PSJ.) 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. Brillhart, the committees were 
approved. 


TIME OF MEETINGS—It was agreed that 
the dates for the next two meetings be 
February 19 and March 19. Doctor 
Stewart requested members to keep 
the second and third Saturdays of the 
following months open until the dates 
for later meetings are determined. 
Doctor Stewart invited Council 
members to send any items they wished 





P.. progress in studies 
frequently stems from obsolete 
classroom seating. If the pupil 


is uncomfortable, has to strain 
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heights . 
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. . top usable in level or 10° slope positions 


chair swivels 45° either way... 





| 


discussed to the Executive Secretary jp 
time for inclusion on the agenda. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:10 p.m. Doctor 
Stewart declared the meeting ad. 
journed.—H. E. GayMan, Executive 
Secretary 


Schoolmen, from page 233 
schools. If we are truly interested jin 
the recreation of our boys and girls 
when will we start to give them facili. 
ties for lifetime interests of tennis and 
golf rather than the temporary partici- 


; pation of football. What we need are 


booster clubs for tennis. . . . 


The Hatfield Case 

The Hatfield Case accidentally 
opened up the entire extra-curricular 
program as to the legality of its control 
and financing. It was quite likely, if 


| the verdict of the court were upheld, all 


organizations such as athletics, music, 
forensic, and others were on very 
shaky grounds. Who would control and 
regulate this tremendous activity pro- 
gram? 

Many schoolmen would be willing to 
let the control and regulation pass out 
of the province of education if its 
management, administration, and fi- 
nancing would also go at the same 
time. But we know such thinking is 
wishful. Either we will control and 
regulate the program in the best in- 


| terests of education or others with no 


educational interests will control. 
A member of school organizations 


| debated whether the Hatfield Case 


should be appealed in a test case or 


| whether new legislation should be 


sought. In the light of changing school 
conditions, it seemed to be desirable 
to seek changes in the School Code. 
A joint committee of representatives 
of High School Principals, Superinten- 
dents, School Directors, the PSEA, and 
the Department of Public Instruction 
was formed to draw up desirable legis- 


_ lation. The subject of these meetings 
| was “Legislative amendments regard- 


ing the control, management, and 
financing of extra-curricular organiza- 
tions in the public schools.” . . . 
The legislation which this committee 
is proposing will not remedy all the 
problems I have mentioned. But it will 
put extra-curricular activities on a 


| recognized official basis. It will also 
| make control by non-official bodies 


| more difficult. 
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tary in Six Pennsylvanians who participated in the third annual Institute 
a. of Organizaticn Leadership sponsored by the National Education 
Doctor Association at American University, Washington, D. C., last sum- 
1g ad mer are pictured herewith. 
‘ecutive They include (first row left to right): Jane Walker, mathematics 
teacher, Clairton High School; Richard Hutcheson, director of the 
Washington Academy of Speech, Washington, D. C.; Jean Werley, 
commercial teacher, Whitehall High School, Hokendauqua; (second 
233 row): Anthony F. Agnone, elementary school principal, Scranton; 
sted in Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, elementary teacher, Forest Hills; and 
d girls Arthur F. Nicholson, English instructor, State Teachers College, 
| facili- Indiana. 
ig and Dr. Hutcheson, a native of Pennsylvania and still a legal resident 
pare of Blossburg, served the Institute as the instructor in public speak- 
ed are ing. His outstanding success as a speech expert is attributed by his 
students to his ability to imbue the people with whom he works 
with self-confidence. He has also developed techniques in speech 
entallt correction and improvement which are acknowledged to be both 
me unique and effective. 
ricular 
-ontrol The remaining five Pennsylvanians, all active members of local 
ely, if branches of the PSEA and NEA, were students at the Institute and 
eld, all received instruction in public speaking, parliamentary law, public 
music, relations and journalism, the history and structure of the NEA, and 
| very aid in individual planning of organization work. 
ol and NEA President Mabel Studebaker of Erie was among the some thirty- 
ys five national leaders in education who spoke to the Institute. Miss 
; Studebaker and Jean Wilson, an active PSEA member from Erie, 
net attended the Institute Dinner at American University on August 19. 
if its ae Tew: 
nd fi- 3 Per 1 eee i GS 
same 
ing is 
Vn The Contest Corner UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
2st In- 
ith no 1949 Summer Sessions 
1. Two contests open to boys and girls born after Septem- 
ations f ber 1, 1930, have been announced by the Knights of Graduate and undergraduate courses for beginning 
Case § Pythias. and advanced students in day and evening classes 
“ M ar ve of these is a pebiic speaking oan on the sub- PRE-TWO WEEKS SESSION 
ject “Should a national government subsidize public edu- 
school cation in its states or provinces, and if so, to what extent, June 13-24 
— if any, should the national government control the educa- SIX WEEKS DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
7 tional program ? PR ena 
cal A first prize of a $1,000 scholarship, a second prize of a . 
~ $500 scholarship, and four other prizes of $250 scholar- POST-TWO WEEKS SESSION 
actial ships are to be awarded to the final winners. All initial August 8-19 
leat elimination contests will be held on or before March 31, 
eting | 1%. 3 CAMP PITT—TWENTY DAYS 
gard: The other is an essay contest on the subject “The True Jone 6-25 
ana Meaning of Freedom” with three prizes offered: one $250 
aniza- cash prize and two $125 cash prizes. TWELVE WEEKS SUMMER PROGRAM 
Essays must be submitted on or before May 1, 1949. IN GRADUATE MATHEMATICS 
mittee These contests have the approval of the National As- June 13-September 2 
I the sociation of Secondary School Principals. 
‘? Information on either or both contests may be secured Feat: esdBoatiods tail Silsionesegiek hiaiials 
from any local chapter of the Knights of Pythias or from ie od ad 
also Harry F. Trumbore, Grand Secretary, 814 N. Broad St., ieeicaescen ere 
yodies Philadelphia 30, or from George S. Rugh, Cid “View: 2701 Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. | 
Chancellor, 524 Fulton St., Greensburg. — 
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THE Otp Wortp. Mabel R. Grimm and Ma- 
tilda Hughes. 448 pp. Illus. Row, Peter- 
‘son. $2.20 


This book tells how peoples of other times 
in many lands have contributed to “The 
Treasure Chest of the World.” The every- 
day life of the peoples of various times and 
countries receives emphasis. The story of the 
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.. New Books 


countries in the Far East (China, Japan, and 
India), and of the Mayas, Incas, and other 
Indian peoples who inhabited the Americas 
before 1492, forms an important part of the 
text. Then, too, as the pupil reads from 
chapter to chapter he learns the story of 
man’s struggle through the centuries to gain 
his right of self-government. Reading dif- 
ficulty of this book for middle-grade children 
has been reduced to a minimum. Maps, time 
lines, and illustrations reinforce ideas pre- 
sented in the text. 


Firm anp Epucation. Edited by Godfrey 
Elliott. 610 pp. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $7.50 

The 37 chapters of this book are each 
written by an authority in the educational 
film field. The book presents a survey of the 
non-theatrical film in all its applications in- 
side and outside the school. The uses of the 
film in religious education, business, govern- 
ment, and industry are discussed. One section 
of the book surveys the status of the edu- 
cational film abroad. 


THE STANDARD BUILDING OF OUR Nation. E. 
C. Barker, H. S. Commager, and W. P. 
Webb. 416 pp. Illus. Row, Peterson 

This junior high school text is a com- 

pletely new format of “The Building of our 
Nation.” The larger page results in an at- 
tractive layout of text and illustrations. It has 
a new legible type-face and double-column 
arrangement. In it the authors present a 
picture of our history which includes all 
phases of American life—political, social, 
economic, cultural. They show that the idea 
of democracy has found expression in our 
social reforms, in our economic life, and in 
our literature as well as in our political 
institutions. 


STARTING AND Manacinc A Farm. C. M. 
Hampson. 258 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
$2.60 

This book answers scores of questions 
abcut the kind of farm to get; the best size 
of farm for different purposes; how to select, 
finance, and purchase a farm; what equip- 
ment to buy; and what horse or tractor 
power to use. Specific recommendations and 
suggestions are made throughout the book. 

Based on 35,000 farm records from 31 

states, this book’s material is applicable to 

all common types of farming in all parts of 
the United States. 


Your Lire 1n THE Country. Effie G. Bat- 
hurst. 408 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $2.80 
This textbook on consumer education deals 
with rural consumer problems and is de- 
signed particularly for rural young people 
of junior high school and senior high school 
age. Through the experiences of one family 
dealing with consumer problems, it drama- 
tizes the problems of all rural young people 
and offers a wealth of information and sug- 
gestions helpful to them in handling their 





problems successtully. A wide range of con. 
sumer topics is presented including yp. 
sources for enriching country life; family. 
community, and school activities; income 
management on the farm; using and spend. 
ing money wisely; and keeping the com. 
munity a good place in which to live. 


LANGUAGE SKILLs. Advanced Course. Dorothy 
J. Colburn. 576 pp. Harcourt. Brace. 
$2.12 

Written within reach of average high. 
school students, this textbook treats three 
problems of transcending importance in high 
school writing: finding materials, putting 
them together, and revising until the com. 
position says what the writer intends. In the 


first part of the book, “The Craft of Writing,” 
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Gay, individual serv- 
ings for classroom luncheons or at 
home. Fold an 8” square of heavy 
white paper twice, so it makes 4 sec- 
tions. Draw the design as shown. Cut 
along heavy lines, fold along dotted 
lines. Decorate 4 sides with Crayola 
Drawing Crayons. 

Crayola is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Crayons that do not 
smudge or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. They are the standard by 
which all wax crayons are judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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the student is directed to his own environ- 
ment for composition materials. In these 
chapters the devices and methods of organ- 
izing materials are presented in full. There 
is also an introduction to the growth and 
changing character of the English language. 
The second part of the book is on revision. 
At every point in the entire book an effort 
is made to persuade the student that re- 
vision is an integral part of writing, not an 
afterthought. To demonstrate the values and 
satisfactions of revision, first and last drafts 
of several student compositions are pre- 
sented. The entire section, “The Manage- 
ment of the Sentence,” is directed toward 
revision. A chapter on the short story gives 
the student an opportunity to put to use 
what he has learned in the preceding 
chapter. 


Maxine Frienps. Seward E. Daw, Jessie F. 
McKee, and Edna M. Aldredge. 188 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.32 

Stories of basic social situations for the 
second grade which heighten interest in de- 

veloping proper attitudes for successful liv- 

ing. The material is organized in six sections 

of community interdependence, health meas- 
ures, safety lessons, nature studies, clothing 
and shelter, and scientific information. 


ere eee 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
GosPEL SKITS AND DrALocues. Clarence 
M. Beard. $2.25 
Mopern Fairy TAtes. Second 
Florence E. Anderson. $1.75 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., NYC.: 
ExpLorinc Brotocy. Third Edition. Ella 
T. Smith. $3.28 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 120 E. 
NYC: 
You. Grade 5. $1.48. You anp OTHERs. 
Grade 6. $1.56. Helen Shacter and W. 
W. Bauer 


Series. 


23rd_ St., 











THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate ps undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and_superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
¥ the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 
e Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


suena 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


ApvANcE Estimates OF Pusiic ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 
1948-49 


ErHics FoR TEACHERS. $0.15. 1948 Report 
OF THE PROFESSIONAL ETHICS COMMITTEE 


THE Facts oN FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


ScHooL Housine NEEps 1n City-SCHOOL 
Systems, 1947-48 

State Support OF Pusiic SCHOOLS IN 
IpAHO; IN NEw HAMPSHIRE 

TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES IN 72 
ScHOOL SyYsTEMs IN Cities OvER 100,000 
IN PopuLaTIoN, 1948-49. $0.50 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND 
TRENDS, OcToBER 1948 


Economic 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201-16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE MIppLeE East. 
Harvey P. Hall and Carl H. Voss. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 

Bioop’s Macic ror ALL. Alton L. Blakes- 
lee. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 


ConsuMER Reports. 1949 Buying Guide 
Issue. Consumers Union, 38 East First 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 

“THe INFLUENCE OF A FINE TEACHER... . 
4 Brief Résumé of Addresses and Com- 
ments by Participants in the Education 
Day Program. Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia 


” 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES IN THE ADOLEs- 
cENT Pertop. David Segel. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
$0.15 

4 Picture or Britain. British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





ON FRIENDSHIP 


A cherished friend is never lost. 
Though time may intervene, 

And fate conspire to separate, 
And miles lie between, 

A friendship that is built on faith 
And trust and shining truth 

Remains as steadfast through the years 
As in its radiant youth: 

Twin tapers with converging rays 
That shed but one united blaze. 


—Faye Chilcote Walker 





Chicago 16 


Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 


Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? |Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)?] Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult “Einstein theory”’ 
crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


ALGEBRA 

Meaning and Mastery, Book | 

.. by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional material. Conforming to 
present-day culturalrequirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 
Einstein equation. 


Ask your local WINSTON represent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Atlanta 3 


Los Angeles 15 Toronto 





Dallas 1 





LyLe W. Asusy has been appointed 
assistant secretary for professional re- 
lations of the staff of the National Edu- 
cation Association. He was formerly 
associate director of the. Division of 
Publications and assistant editor of the 


NEA Journal. 


Notes and News 


RAYMOND C. WEBSTER, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary, field service, PSEA, 
participated in a conference of nine- 
teen field workers of state education as- 
sociations at NEA Headquarters in 
Washington, December 16-18. Nine 
workshops were held during the three- 








JSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SOSS 
« d “f . d : il « bili 
Did Your Last Accident or Illness Disability 


COST YOU ANY MONEY? 


SSSSSSSSSSSSA, 


A rather easy question to answer. You found 


SSH Ss 


it difficult to meet those added expenses of doctor bills, hos- 
pital bills, substitute’s pay and the dozens of other increased 
costs of living. 


SSSSSSS 


SSSSSSSSS SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSS 


> 


There are thousands of teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania who PLAY SAFE with a Washington National “Tailor % 
Made” plan of income protection. These dollar-wise folks > 


know how expensive that fall on the ice or that illness : 
caused by Virus “X” can be so they put away a few pennies : 
a day to guarantee that they will receive an income come % 
what may. x 

; 








Each One Knows That It “Can Happen to Me” 








SSSSSSSS: 


Let us tell you about true Group Insurance 
as written by the leader in the field. Our staff of salaried 


SSSSSOSSSSSSSSS SS SSSS FS SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS9 OSS 


representatives is at your service. For information, write: 
> 
g ; 
x WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. . 
¥ 
% 409 Investment Building OR Perry Building, Room 602 
x Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Philadelphia 2, Pa. & 
; : 
M4 
bcs ui orcad PRE ae 
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day conference to consider the folloy. 
ing problems: public relations; gather. 
ing news and articles for state and na. 
tional magazines; work with rural 
groups; teacher education, standards, 
and recruitment; local associations— 
dues, committees, publications, and 
programs—Mr. Webster, chairman; 
membership campaigns; research at 
local, state, and national levels; eco. 
nomic security: salaries and _ retire. 
ment; and professional security: tenure 
and defense. 

Owen C. Lewis, who taught in South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed to assist William D. McCoy, 
educational statistician. Mr. Lewis as. 
sumed his new duties on December 1, 


Grace M. HENDERSON has been ap- 
pointed dean of the newly created 
school of home economics at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. She assumed her 
new duties on January 1. Dr. Henderson 
is the first woman to hold the position 
of an academic dean at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Marion R. Trasue, Pennsylvania 
State College, is chairman of a com- 
mittee which will undertake one of 
fourteen studies being conducted either 


| by, or under the sponsorship of, the 





Committee of Studies and Standards of 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. The study 
which Dean Trabue’s committee will 
make is on the Preparation of College 
Teachers. Two of the other studies 
listed so far are on Graduate Patterns 
in Teacher-Education Institutions and 
one which will deal with the imple- 
mentation of a program for General 
Education in Teacher-Education In- 
stitutions. 


GERALD A. YOAKAM, professor of 


| education and director of courses in 


_ elementary education at the University 


of Pittsburgh since September, 1948, 


| has been on leave of absence to direct 
| the survey of the elementary schools of 


Washington, D. C. The survey is under 
the direction of George D. Strayer. Dr. 
Yoakam’s classes at the University of 


| Pittsburgh are being taught by J. Allen 
| Figurel of the Pittsburgh schools. 


Puitip A. Boyer, former director of 


| the division of research of the Phila- 
| delphia schools, has been elected to 


the position of associate superintendent 
of schools in charge of buildings, 
grounds, supplies and equipment. Dr. 
Boyer assumed his new duties October 
16. 
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Necrology 





» CHARLES E, Dickey, Past President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, 1926, Pittsburgh, Decem- 
ber 20 

Doctor Dickey had a long and dis- 
tinguished service in public school 
activities. He began his teaching career 
in Bedford and Somerset Counties. He 
was a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College. California. He 
served as head of the Avalon schools 
for twelve years. He was the first As- 
sistant County Superintendent in the 
State, which position he held for 
seventeen years under the late Samuel 
B. Hamilton, county superintendent of 
Allegheny County. His last eighteen 
years of active school service were as 
superintendent of the schools of Alle- 
gheny County. His public school service 
extended over a period of 53 years. 

At the time of his death he was 77 
vears of age. During his active career 
he was a recognized leader in educa- 
tional circles in western Pennsylvania 
and throughout the State. 


CHarLes A. Ayres, principal of the 
Kirkbride school, Philadelphia. De- 


cember 9 


J. LEstER APPENZELLAR, supervising 
principal of schools in Wyomissing 
for 25 years, December 8 


Joun R. Boyer, Mechanicsburg, teacher 
in the Monroe Township schools for 
23 years, December 9 


ALRIDGE O. Brooks, teacher at Central 
Opportunity Harrisburg. 
December 13 


school, 


THomas C. BLAISDELL, retired dean of 
Penn State’s School of Liberal Arts, 
December 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


Sabie L. Bropie, teacher at the Holmes 
Junior High School, Philadelphia 
WALTER LEFFERTS, retired principal of 
the Thomas FitzSimons Junior High 

School, Philadelphia, November 7 


ApoLpPH H. PFEIL, retired teacher of 
mechanical arts at Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, December 22 

Sara P. MULLEN, teacher for 37 years 
in the Philadelphia public schools, 
December 26 


ay tay, 
‘ 
wf bee 


Rospert N. 


HAYNES, 


High School, Davidsville, May 29 


cember 9 


October 2 


WarrREN A. Brostus, head of the de- 


partment of mathematics in the Up- 
per Darby Senior High School, De- 


CeciL FuTer, chairman of the mathe- 
matics department, Dimner Beeber 


Junior High School, Philadelphia, 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


et FRAT aa | 


FUN AND LEARNING 


Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The fun comes from rolling the numer- 
ous individual birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
on inspirational correlation with birth- 
days of famous personages, 


Not the least overjoyed by this one big 
classroom party whereby all in class 
celebrate together are youngsters whose 
birthdays come in vacation. Then, too, 
this is the age of hero-worship and whole 
theme behind program is pride of asso- 
ciation in pupils’ minds of being born in 
same month as a famous person. 


How to integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 
can take part: 


1— Divide class into 12 “Birthday Clubs”* 
according to each child’s birth month. 


2—Each month’s group or 

club has projects related to 

their month. For example, 
¥, look up and make brief reports 
Y on biographies of famous 
people and historical dates. 
Study origin of month and its holidays. 






For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month’s group might rig up simple costumes 
to represent famous individuals chosen to fea- 
ture or impersonate. On the big day, there’s 
a parade around room with each club’s repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. Then the 
program is carried out with various reports, 
birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 
such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” made by class 
and decorated with designs for their month. 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or complete an observance as desired might 
be incorporated into the schoolday routine 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard of 


quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


Famous Birthdays: 


JANUARY 

1-Betsy Ross 

1-Paul Revere 
17-Benjamin Franklin 
27-W olfgang Mozart 
27-Lewis Carroll 
FEBRUARY 
7-Charles Dickens 
12-Abe Lincoln 
22-Geo. Washington 
MARCH 

7-Luther Burbank 
11-Johnny Appleseed 
14-Albert Einstein 
APRIL 

2-Hans C, Andersen 
13-'Thos. Jefferson 
23-Wm. Shakespeare 
27-Sam’! F. B. Morse 
MAY 

24 Queen Victoria 
25-Ralph W. Emerson 








JUNE 

14-Harriet B. Stowe 
JULY 

4-Stephen Foster 
12-Julius Caesar 
AUGUST 

19-Orville Wright 
SEPT PMBER 
6-Jane Addams 
18-Dr. Sam’! Johnson 
OCTOBER 

3-Miles Standish 
14-William Penn 
29-James Boswell 
NOVEMBER 
2-Daniel Boone 
7-Marie Curie 
13-Rob’t L, Stevenson 
DECEMBER 

8-Eli Whitney 
16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Clara Barton 


This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School, affiliate school Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing 1s helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








mathematics 
teacher in the Conemaugh Township 





Have you seen 


e simple, direct teaching 

e logical, clear-cut organiza- 
’ tion 

e full coverage of skills 

e systematic testing program 


e strong program of grammar 
readiness and grammar 


e stress on vocabulary enrich- 
ment 





World Book Company 





aan atime cen 


Language 
for Daily Use 


by DAWSON and MILLER 


The series that answers the 
child's why in language; it 
sets up easy, purposeful 
goals, assuring success and 
power in speaking and writ- 


ing. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 

















Mrs. Lucy E. Stocker, retired teacher 
| of the Hamlin schools, December ] 


| Joun J. O'Hara, retired superinten. 
dent of the Throop public schools, 
| December 15 


Real Issue, from page 232 

or their values, or their leadership in a 
democracy. The only sovereignty that 
counts is the sovereignty of the indi. 
vidual, the ability of the individual to 
make his wishes known. This is our 
Government. This is one of the few 
places in the world where we can stand 
up and tell our Government what we 
want to do. That is what the Govern. 
ment is for. 

It is the job of the American people 
to convince the American Government 
that we can get peace, not through ap- 
peasement or through unilateral mili- 
tarism, but only through a United Na- 
tions strong enough to guarantee the 
peace, with Russia, if possible, and 
without Russia, if necessary. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the world to- 


























REPRESENTED BY A. F. ZERBE, ; lj A 2 h | 
B. W. SALER AND C. C. RENICK day is calling upon Americans. the 
world is calling upon you, for courage. 
confidence, intelligence, determination, 
and the world is not only calling upon am 
SE eS ae —— ——— | you to furnish those, but to administer 
OUR NEWLAND them as well | 
By BARKER, CAVANAH, WEBB In Wichita, Kansas, only two weeks 
H | nth T ‘ed R x. T > S I Ss! Discovery and Early Settlement of 86° 1 got ove of the big thrills of me 
‘ se America, Concluding with the War for | life when the teachers, perhaps seven- 
Independence. teen thousand of them, signed a tele- 
gram, as a body, which was sent to ——_ 
OUR NEW NATION the President of the United States, de . 
By BARKER, CAVANAH, WEBB manding that the President immediately (t 
i ey yo rg of the Constitution | propose those measures under Article ~ 
Q SD Sree eee 109 of the United Nations Title, which 
: THE OLD WORLD | could convert the — — = = 
: ss: tian: aabinans | an organization _ e of enacting ix 
4 Old World History from Its Beginning | and enforcing = =e —— si 
SN to the Period of American Coloniza- | | had another big thrill a few wee The 
& tion. | ago, when the people of Connecticut. wan 
: Que 
; ep | my home state, voted fifteen to one in will 
A Dramatic, Colorful, Inspiring Series favor of having the United States take es. 
for the Middle Grades | the initiative in moving toward world = 
These new books make history a | government because in that direction. Dis 
story full of life and meaning, a | and only in that direction, for the oe 
— of vital and — in- | next two years can we have a chance Eva 
erest, an experience that young |, «a Go» ar ‘ coe 
readers will not forget. Beautiful | ed soe Saoapinie 200i, ction aa ee 
four-color illustrations; new, mod- a ier vars chip 
sre format . . . . large, open, in- Useful articles and individual Geo 
SA Nba Mite i items pertaining to geography | 
Write for Complete Information | enced ug a GEC 
pear regularly in the Journal of 
' ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY | Geography, official organ of the ‘a 
104 So. Lexington Ave., National Council of Geography | °””®: 
White Plains, N. Y. Teachers, Mankato, Minn. —_ 
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ADVENTURE TRAILS 


Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 
adventure trips to Europe, Mexico, 
16th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canada and 
Aloska. Trips from $195. Exceptional itineraries, 
experienced leadership . . Request Booklet 1M12 
John Parker, 333 E. Ellena St., Phila., Pa. 












CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports, Commerce, Home 
Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 


nalism, Library...and 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
groups. Mfgrs. since 1912. 
DEPT. J; 1031 W. 7th St 
los Angeles 14, Colifernio 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC. 














PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS 


with my new program of 
Color Motion Pictures 


Films not for sale or rent. 
4-10” records for sale and sent on approval 


Send your date with alternate 
or request more information 


BOB FORD 


Wildlife Photographer — Lecturer 
Homestead, Pa. 

















Al SUMMER SCHOOL 


& & 


2 IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School’s Third Season 


Plan now to enroll in this already popular 
six-weeks’ vacation summer school which 
is of increasing significance to teachers, 
students, members of the Armed Forces, 
and the general public. 

The School is situated in a region of 
uiusual geographical interest on the 
CQucbec-Vermont border. Subjects of courses 
will include: The Geography of the 
U.S.S R.: The Technique of Field Studies; 
The Changing Landscape; The Political 
Geography of Europe; The Geography of 
the Arctic; The Far East; Geographical 
Discovery; Economic Geography of Canada. 
Lecturers will include: Patrick Baird, 
O. E. Baker, Benoit Brouillette, Estyn 
Evans, Dudley Stamp, Vilhjalmur Stefens- 
son, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Bogdan Zaborski. 
Comfortable accommodation in modern co- 
educational college. Inclusive fee (board- 
residence and tuition) $190. Two scholar- 
ships (value $250.) awarded by Canadian 
Geographical Society. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


| July 4th-August 13th, 1949 


Apply for Prospectus to Professor George H. T. 


Kimble, Chairman, Dept. of Geography, 
McGill University, Montreal. 
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FEBRUARY, 1949 





Calendar 


February 3-4—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 


February 13-16—Annual Meeting, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City 


March 10—Retail Sales Training Con- | 


ference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 


March 18-19—Final Dates for Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League 
County Contests 


March 26—Secondary Education Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 


March 27-30—Regional Conference, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Philadelphia 


March 27-30—Eastern Regional Con- 
ference, American Assn. of School 
Administrators, Philadelphia 

March 29-April 2—Southeastern Con- 


vention District and Schoolmen’s 


Week, Philadelphia 


April 6-9—38th Annual Convention, 
Eastern Arts Association, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 


April 8-9—Final Dates for Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League 
District Contests 

April 18-22—American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton 

April 22-23—Eastern Pennsylvania 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 








April 23—Industrial Arts Conference, 
State Teachers College, California 

April 28-30—State Contests, Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League, 
Pottstown 

April 29-30—Commercial Contest, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

April 29-30—Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Art Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 


May 6-7—Tri-State Business Educa- 


tion Association Convention, | 


Stonewall Jackson Hotel, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia 

July 3-8 
tion Convention, Boston, Mass. 





July 26-28—Superintendents’ and Prin- 


National Education Associa- | 





Check these 10 Riana 





Disability 
Protection 


* Benefits from the FIRST day of 
disability. 
Hospital benefits paid when 


confined in any licensed hospital, 
anywhere. 


* Benefits paid to YOU, not to 
hospital. 


® All _ diseases 
covered. 


and_ accidents 


Increased benefits during hospi- 
tal confinement. 


* Membership may be continued 
AFTER marriage, retirement, 
or transfer to another teaching 
district. 


¢ Recurrence of same _ illness 
within same year covered. 


® No increase in rates because of 
age. 


* Guaranteed renewable protec- 
tion to age 65. 


® Same rates for men and women. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about 
“complete” protection. 
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cipals’ Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College 


October 24-25—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Sec. School 
Principals, Harrisburg 


October 24-28—37th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
Illinois 


December 8-10—28th Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency 
American Book Co. 
American Seating Co. 


Association of American Railroads 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Birney Be SO ae oes ooccks cs codeicesccceses 
Bituminous Coal Institute ....... ; 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. . 
Central Teachers Agency 
Clinton Teachers Agency 
Cosmopolitan Professional 
Inc. ae 
Educators, The 
Fisk Teachers Agony. The 
Ford, Bob 
General Mills, Inc. Inside back cover 
Great American Teachers Agency 252 
Great Northern Railway Co. ion e2k 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 243 
International Harvester Co. 
Inside front cover 
Kurtz Bros. 220 
Laidlaw Bros. 242 
McGill University (French Summer 
School) 221 
McGill University Summer School of 
Geography 251 


Placement, 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














elementary and secondary fields. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager—202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A large and permanent clientele. Over thirty years in same location. 
Many vacancies listed every year in the Harrisburg area for teachers in both the 


Early registration advisable. Be ready when the right calls come. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Bell Phone 3-5797 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


: 5-1745 
Kingsley { 5-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


B. Bi Maloney, Je. Menegors 


Marks Placement Service 

Meyers & Co., Inc., J. Aw ..ccccccceceeeees 
National City Bank of New York .... 

Ned Fox Co. 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau 

Rand MeNally & Co. ..00..0:000.08.... 
Reading Teacher Agency, The ......... ze 
Row, Peterson & Co. ..........0.0000 218, 250° 
SITA wibeadeisecces A 
State Teachers Colleges ............... Back cover: 
Strahan Teacher Agency 3 
Teachers Protective Union 

Temple University ... 

University of Pittsburgh . 

Washington National Insurance Co. 
Winston Co., John C. 

World Book Co. ; 2% 

Wrighey. Jr; Co. Wissen ee 


ADAMS ‘anc 
AGENCY © 

Numerous Pennsylvania teachers have secured | 
positions through this Agency at increases of 
$500 to $1,200. They have tenure, retirement 
and yearly increments. We can help you, too, 
No Registration Fee. : 

T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. TA | 
Colerado Bidg., 14th&G, N.W., Washington, D.C © 











° ” oJ 
Seeking a Position?” 
Many excellent positions listed from 
colleges, secondary and elementary 
schools. East and South. Higher 
salaries than ever before. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. wae, Mer. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 














If it is a position in 
TEACHERS! the Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California, the Rocky Mountain 
Region or Central states, we can find it 
for you. (Free Enrollment) 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 

411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IOWA 
Member—N.A.T.A. 30th Year 














Teachers Needed — All Kinds. 


Established 1880 


Splendid opportunities are presenting 
themselves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we 
can give you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


69th Year 


TEACHERS 


job opportunities. 

Register with 
COSMOPOLITAN 

PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Excellent 

















944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


ATLANTIC 5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Register NOW for excellent positions in ELEMENTARY—SECONDARY—SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS—COLLEGE—ADMINISTRATION throughout the year. Our experience 
as a former teacher, principal and superintendent at your service. 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 














NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 








INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION! 


Take Advantage of Present Opportunities 
College, Secondary, and Elementary 


Contact Us Today! Ph: 2192 


MARKSil i Sacks one Se | 

















The Reading Teacher Agency | 

Reading, Pennsylvania . 
OFFICE—SHILLINGTON, PA. 

A reliable service for educators” 

Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way” 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL | 








